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ORFOLK AND NORWICH TWENTIETH TRIENNIAL 
MUSICAL FESTIVAL, October 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th, 1881. 
Under the be wr Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, K.G. 
Principal Vocalists: 
Madame ALBANI. Mr EDWARD LLOYD. 
Miss MARY DAVIES. Mr BARTON McGUCKIN. 
Mrs OSGOOD. Mr F. KING. 
Madame PATEY. Mr J. H. BROOKBANK. 
Madame MUDIE-BOLINGBROKE. Mr SANTLEY. 
Conductor: Mr ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


TurspAY Mornina—ST PAUL (Mendelssohn). 

WepNeEspAY Morninag—THE MARTYR OF ANTIOCH (Dr Bullivan), con- 
ducted by the Composer. 

WepNESDAY Eventna—Dramatic Legend, FAUST (H. Berlioz). 

THURSDAY MOoRNING—Sacred Cantata, 8T URSULA (composed for this 
Festival by F. H. Cowen), conducted by the Composer, Mendelssohn's Musio to 
Racine’s ATHALIE, the verses recited by Mr Santley. 

Fripay Morntng—THE MESSIAH (Handel). 

THURSDAY AND Fripay Eveninas—Grand Symphonic, Operatic, and Ballad 
Concerts, including the following works, composed expressly for this Festival, 
and conducted Li their respective Composers: Symphonic Poem, THH 
HARVEST FESTIVAL (by John Francis Barnett); Musical Ode, THE SUN 
WORSHIPPERS (by Arthur Goring Thomas); Overture to KING HENRY V. 
(by Walter Macfarren). 

Programmes, with full particulars of the Festival arrangements, and Tickets 


are now ready. 
OHARLES R, GILMAN, 
Norwich, Sept., 1881. Hon. Sec. 


Royar ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 








Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 

EXAMINATIONS, independent of Acad Teaching. Metropolitan—Of 
Musical Artists and Teachers,—These will be held in London on THuRsDay and 
Farpay, Januay 12th and 13th, 1882, Each successful candidate will be created 
8 Licentiate of the Royal Academy of Music, and will receive a diploma to 
that effect. Names of intending Candidates to be sent to the Secretary (of whom 
particulars may be obtained), on or before Thursday, December Ist next. 

MILITARY BAND MASTERSHIP. 

The work to be arranged by Candidates for Military Band is The Naiades, b 
Sir Sterndale Bennett, published in score and as a Pianoforte Duet by Augener 
Oo. This arrangement must be delivered to the Secretary on or before Dec. Ist. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 

Principal—Mr LaNspOWNE CoTTELL. New Branches—OonpDvuIT STREET, 
and MyppELTON Hau. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 
encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (percentage upon 
introductions). Opera Rehearsals weekly. Oandidates (Amateurs eligible) 
address the Secretary (enclosing addressed envelope, stating qualifications), 
37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


ANTED, for the Salford Police Band, first-class PLAYERS 

of one Alt Horn, one B flat Cornet, one Euphonium, two Sax Horns, and 

one Tenor Slide Trombone, Pay on joining, 24s. per week, increasing to 28s. in 

four years. Height not less than 5ft.9in. Age not to exceed thirty-five. 

Bandsmen to become Police Officers and enjoy the benefits of the Superannuation 

Fund, &. Oonditions of service forwarded on application to the CHIEF 
OonsTaBLE, Town Hall, Salford, near Manchester. 


RGANIST REQUIRED, about 1st November, for the 


Parish Church, Arbroath. Salary £50. Further particulars from the Rev. 
W. F. Irving, The Manse, Arbroath, with whom applications must be lodged 
on or before Wednesday, 5th October. 


TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 
WANTED a SITUATION as Manager or Traveller, either 


in Town or Country, by a gentleman who has had fourteen years’ experi- 
ence in the above Trade. " Satisfacto 
Messrs Dunoan Davison & Oo., 244, 














references, Address, ‘‘ J, 8. 0.,” care of 
gent Street, London, W. 





Miss LILLIE ALBRECHT begs to inform her friends 


and patrons, in answer to their numerous kind inquiries, that she will 
NOT be playing at the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts this Season. 
38, Oakeley Square, N.W. 


N DLLE COULON begs to announce her Return to Town 


for the Season. 
5, Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, W. 














\ ISS FRANCESCA J. FERRARI begs to announce her 
i Rerurn to Town for the Season, : 
42, Harley Street, W. 


i RS SICKLEMORE begs to announce her Return to 


Town. Address—8, St JAmMES’s TERRACE, Westbourne Park. 














Miss EMILY PAGET, R.A.M. (pupil of Professor Goldberg, 
I and Bronze Medallist for Singing, 1880), has RETURNED to Town for the 
Season, For Oratorios, Concerts, or Lessons in Singing, Pianoforte, or Harmony, 
address—19, Lloyd Square. 


\ DME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON begs to announce 
5 that she will be at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS during the months 
of February and April, 1882, and requests all letters to be addressed to Mr 
KEPPEL, 221, Regent Street, W. 


\\ ess HENRIETTA BEEBE, prima donna Soprano, of 
i New York, has arranged to remain in England during the Winter 
Season. All communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and 
Concerts to be addressed to Mr KEPPEL, 221, Regent Street, W.; or to Miss 
BEEBE, 17, Torrington Square, W.C. 


\ R HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing, begs to 
4 acquaint his Friends and Pupils that he has RETURNED to Town. 
66, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


REMOVAL. 
) Kk SYDNEY SMITH (Composer and Pianist) begs to 
announce his REMOVAL from Blandford Square to 
DORCHESTER HOUSE, 
28, Birchington Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 

















“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


\ R W. H. PERCY will sing Ascuer’s popular Romance, 
a ‘“‘ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester 
(Mr De Jong’s Grand Concert), October 22nd. 


““SLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN ?” 
\ R HERBERT REEVES will sing Brumenruat’s new 


Song, “‘ SLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN,” at Dundee, October 3rd; 
Greenock, October 6th ; Glasgow, October 10th, 13th, aud 17th. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


\ R ALFRED HOOPER will sing Ascuer’s popular 
Romance, ‘“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at Mr John Cheshire’s 
Concert, at Saffron Walden, October 6th. 


“HER VOICE.” 


“T7ER VOICE.” Ienace Grssonr’s popular Song (poetry 
by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme Enriquez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, nt Street, W. 


"NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by Joun Srewarr. 


Music by J. L. Harron. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


"TY HE EPIKLEIS (Pootry’s Parent), an Aid to Pianists, 

for the Slow Shake and other Exercises. This useful Invention surpasses 
anything of a like construction that has hitherto been devised, is entirely of a 
mental character, and is recommended by Mr Franklin Taylor, Mr Lindsay 
Sloper, and others, Post, 4s. Handbook, ls. JoHN PooLry, 3, The Terrace, 
Clapham Park Road, 8.W. 
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NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
NEVER, 0 LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 


Words by LOUISA GRAY. 
Music by 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘The indefatigable Sir Julius, who, whatever may be the duties and responsi- 
bilities pressing upon him, in sickness or in health, seems always open to melodic 
inspiration, and always fit to do truly artistic work, has here set some beautiful 
words to thoroughly appropriate music, Less than this could scarcely be said, 


and it would be superfluous to say more,”—Hun, 





THREE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by 
PAUL SEMLER. 
No.1. “AN EVENING SONG” (‘ ABENDLIED”) 
2. “A REVERIE” (“TRAUMEREI”) 

. 38. “JOYFULNESS” (“ FROHSINN ”) ooo - vee 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“These three unpretentious pieces are extremely melodious; and, as light 
sketches for drawing-room performance, will assuredly find favour with amateur 
pianists, No. 1, ‘Evening Song,’ has a flowing subject, in 12-8 rhythm, with 
some effective changes of key. Wecannot say, however, that we like the basses at 
page 3 (last line), which unquestionably move in octaves with the melody, a 
defect by no means covered because the chords are broken into arpeggios, No, 2, 
‘A Reverie,’ is a cantabile theme given to the left hand, with a staccato aecom- 
paniment for the right. Of the three pieces, however, we prefer the last, 
‘Joyfulness,’a melody with the arpeggio accompaniment, divided between the 
two hands, the second part, in the dominant, still preserving this figure, with a 
different form of arpegyio, All these trifles sufficiently justify their titles to 
disarm criticism,”—J/usical Times. 


CLASSICAL GEMS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
No.1. Haypy—“THE MERMAID'S SONG” ... ae ee $05 = 
2. Mozart—‘ THE VIOLET” ... . eee 
8. BrETHOvVEN—‘‘ MIGNON’S SONG” 
Transcribed by 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 


3s, 


Just Published, 


PRELUDE AND GIGUE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by 
MRS MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 

“4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Baryes, Music 
4 by Mictakt Brrason, is pub-ished, price 4s., by DUNCAN Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. ‘ 


SOUVENIRS DES OPERAS DE 
Trois PrkckS POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
1. “LE VAISSEAU FANTOME,” Mosaique (Op. 203)... 
2. “REENZI,” Morceau de Salon (Gp. 2014) ... , ie 
3. “TANNHAUSER,” Bouquet Mélodique (Op, 205) 
A'so 
Paraphrase (Op, 202)... 
Composée par 
G. GARIBOLDI. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
By STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 
1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 3. BcHERZO.—“ Second Attempt.” 
2, ANDANTE,—“ Despair and Return.” 4, Ronpo. —“‘ Success at last.” 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY C. A. RANKEN. 

“DAY IS DYING.” Poetry by Grorare Extor... “ee na oe es 
“AS SHADOWS O’ER THE MOUNTAINS.” M. K. MACMILLAN age MB 
“T WATCH’D, SWEET BABE, FOR THY WAKING.” M.K.MAacMILLAN 4s. 
“T WISH I COULD GO HOME” ... ie re ub eas nes i“ 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





No. 
”” 


” 


“ LOHENGRIN,” 





A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 
4 Quatre Mains. Par Ignace Gipsone. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent street, W. 











The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anp SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, OrAMPON & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 

Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 

Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20 


5 é . 
LONDON: 39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, 
* atte se Price Lists sent free on application, — 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND [IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFINI’s (of Maples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VurLLauMeE, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT's (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
hy EBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE 
(COLEMAN’S). A Denicrous BEVERAGE AND Tonic, 

Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt; Nutri- 
tious, Strengthening, Stimulating, Flesh-forming, Health Restoring, suitable for 
the Robust in Health as well as the Invalid. Strongly recommended by the 
Medical Faculty. An Immediate Benefit is experienced after taking it; the 
Frame is Invigorated, and no ill effects follow. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
TESTIMONIALS. 

Srr,—A short time since I was induced by the novelty of the title to send for 
a bottle of your Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, I was perfectly 
acquainted with the value of the ztractum Carnis, and not quite a stranger to 
the invigorating and fortifying properties of malt wine, and therefore felt a 
natural curiosity to test them when combined. Men who work hard, as I do, 
not muscular hard work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., brain work, 
very often experience the need of, and have sometimes an almost irresistible 
craving for, a “pick me up;” and very often the pinacea for a time for lassitude, 
and that state of mind which renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, 
the use of which must sooner or later end disastrously. The man who can 
furnish a remedy sure, certain, and harmless, for the lassitude which follows 
constant brain work is a benefactor of his species, and may be said to have added 
many years of usefulness to the lives of useful men. Your extract, if a success, 
and when more generally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind,— Yours 
faithfully, O. D. RAY. 

Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, February 23rd, 1881, 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 

Queen's Creseent, Haverstock Hill, London, March 5th, 1881. 
Dear S81r,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued with over-work and long 
hours at business, my health (being naturally delicate) became very indifferent, 
I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, and was so weak as to be scarcely able 
to walk, As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your Extract of Meat and Malt 
Wine, which, in a few days, pulled me up marvellously, Three or four glasses 
of it daily have quite altered and restored me to better health than ever, ‘without 
the assistance of a doctor.” I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of age, 
whom we have always thought consumptive, and from a puny, ailing boy, he 
seems to be fast growing into a strong, healthy lad. Enclosed you have cheque. 
Please send me two dozen of the A xtract.” With thanks for your prompt 

attention to my last, I am, Sir, yours truly, GEORGE A. TYLER. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN'S). 
Granspound, February 25th, 1881, 


Mrs Coulson thanks Mr Coleman for the book and stamps, and she has no doubt 
but that ‘the tonic” is a good one, Mrs O. encloses twelve stamps for basket. 

Mr Coleman. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN'S). 
Vicarage, Kingsbridge, Devon, January 25th, 1881. 

Dear Sir,—We are ten miles from the railway, and have been snowed up, 
consequently the wine has only just arrived, I enclose a cheque for £2 11s. 6d. 
I like the wine, and will recommend it.—Yours faithfully, 

Mr Coleman, Norwich. A. N. KINGSTON. 
Pints, 27s. per dozen: Quarts, 50s. per dozen. paid to any 

Railway Station in Great Britain, Sample Bottle sent for 27 stamps. 

P. O. Orders to be made payable to 


COLEMAN & CO., MUSPOLE STREET, NORWICH. 
Cheques crossed ‘ London and Provincial Bank.” : 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in 
Bottles, 2s, 3d. and 4s, 3d. each, Ask for COLEMAN’s Lienia’s Extract OF MEAT 
AND MALT WINE, and ‘See that you get it,” 
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FORM OR DESIGN IN VOCAL MUSIC. 
Form oF THE BALuaps. 
(Continued from page 616. ) 


“Dulcina,” a tune for which Ben Jonson wrote the poem of 
Robin Goodfellow, “From Oberon in Fairyland,” is a perfect 
example of the Rondo: ° 

__Ex. 35. 
—F-0-g— 4 
os =a 
From O-be -ron, in 








peste 
i= —s Pa —— 
fai - = -land,The king of ghostsand 





In this the first phrase ends with the tonic, the second with the 
dominant; the second is repeated and followed by the repetition 
of the first, 

It will be found, in many of the tunes in a minor key, that a 
modulation or transition into the key of the relative major takes 
the place of that into the dominant key, which latter is usual with 
a piece in a major key. Doubtless this is the result of the uncer- 
tain major or minor 7th, but in many cases the independence of 
the two keys is clearly shewn by the change of tonic and 
dominant. 

“My man Thomas,” otherwise “I love sixpence better than my 
wife,” is in E minor and goes to G 


Ex, 37. 
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Tt has a complete first part in C,in the tures of the “TTunt’s up,” 
and others with half-close and full-close; a phrase in A minor 
follows, like the episode in a Rondo, complete in itself, with full 
cadence in its own key ; the second phrase of the first part i is then 
repeated, taking the place of the recapitulation of the principal 
subject in a Rondo. 

A curious form is that of the Lincolnshire Poacher : 


Ex, 36 
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“Near Taunton Dean” in A minor, with the minor and major 
7th, goes to C. 


Ex. 38. 
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“The North Country Lass,” which is in Queen Elizabeth’s 
virginal book, with the title of “The Quodling’s Delight,” is in G 
minor and goes to B2. 


Ex, 39. 
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Though these modulations do not always fall into the place of 
the second subject of a sonata, yet they foreshadow the intimate 
connection between the two keys, parallel to that between the 
tonic and dominant major keys, which accounts for the use 
of the change in larger compositions, 

The use of the burden remains to be spoken of. The words 
foot, pes, and undersong were applied with a similar meaning, and 
were all used for a slight variation from the bourdon (French), or 
drone,* which wasasingle note held on asa pedal bass throughout the 
song. In the time of our first English example, “Sumer is icumen 
in,” it took the form of an accompaniment of voices, probably to 
strengthen the weak accompanying instruments then in use; and 
in this form, or as a single part accompaniment, was much used 
and written about. The bass “bears the burden” of the whole 
song. The “ Light o’ Love” “goes without a burden,” and so was 
a suitable song for three women’s voices. 

A writer in 1595 compares certain promises and their perform- 
ance to the music of the tabor and the pipe (the tabor was a 
small dium), “the pipe says golde, giftes, and many gay things; 
but performance is moralized in the tabor, which bears the burden 
of ‘I doubt it, I doubt it.’ ” 

Sometimes the words of the burden bore a general reference to 
the subject of the song, as Sing Cuckoo, ’Tis merry in hall when 
beards wag all, Sing ail a green willow; they were sometimes 
written at the head of the song as a sort of argument to it, and 
occasionally became proverbial expressions. ‘The little ballet 
alluded to before has its burden of “ Who lyve so mery and make 
such sporte as thay that be of the poorest sorte?” written at the 
head, and this becomes, as we say now, the burden of ifs song. 
Sometimes the burdens were simply a nonsense verse, as Hey 
nonny no, Downe a downe derry, Fa la langtre down dilly. 

OLIVERIA Prescort. 
(To be continued, ) 


o-— 


MALE-VOICE CHOIRS. 
(From the ‘* Musical Standard.” ) 


In another part of this journal will be found a letter reprinted 
from the 7'imes, and bearing the signature ‘‘Tenor,” in which the 
writer, speaking of the foreign musical competition which has 
recently been held at Brighton, states that England has nothing to 
show corresponding to the Orphconistes in France, and the Ménner- 
gesangvereine of Germany. He further expresses the opinion, that 
if we were to adopt the foreign custom of limiting the membership 
of choral societies to men only (for the purposes of public competi- 
tion),—‘‘it might of itself abolish many of the difficulties in the 
way of our popular musical advance.” What may be the exact 
meaning of this last mystic sentence is not so easy to determine. 
Musicians are by no means unanimous as to the precise path that 
should be followed, or as to what constitutes a real advance in the 
art. It is quite possible that an advance in the direction that some 
might consider right, would meet with but little recognition from 
others, or the people at large. 

3ut this side issue is of little moment in considering the gist of 
**Tenor’s” complaint. He is quite wrong in his facts, and exhibits 
a considerable amount of ignorance of our musical customs and his- 
tory. There are already in England many choirs consisting of male 
voicesonly, Inthemetropolisitself there are several such associations, 
besides the old-established glee clubs. In the provinces there is 
hardly a town of any pretension without a society of this nature. 
It is true that, for the most part, these societies number only a few 
members a-piece ; but a short time ago a large male-voice choir was 
formed in London on the plan indicated by ‘‘ Tenor.” The society 
—which, by the way, was largely recruited from Germans resident 
here—was called ‘The Concordia” ; it led but a sickly existence, 





* Also drone-bee, 





and expired without peey distinguishing itself ‘‘ in the way 
of our popular musical advance.’ 

It is by no means an uncommon occurrence for our mixed-voice 
societies to travel about, and take part in choral competitions, 
Among other instances may be cited: the National Music Meetings 
held at the Crystal Palace, and the Welsh Eisteddfodau, besides 
competitions which are occasionally held in Lancashire and York- 
shire. The Triennial Handel Festivals at the Crystal Palace like- 
wise afford an example of singers travelling from distant parts of 
the kingdom to assist in these grand performances. There are also 
many Diocesan Choral Festivals ; for these useful gatherings the 
country parish choirs train patiently, and they often travel willingly 
a long distance to sing at them. But to show the fallacy of 
‘‘Tenor’s” contention, may be recounted the fact, that, during the 
last Paris Exhibition, Leslie’s choir crossed the channel to sustain 
the fame of English part-singing. Right worthily did the famous 
choir succeed in the international contest, the jury placing it premier 
in the concours. The writer of this article had the pleasure of hear- 
ing the choir sing at the Trocadéro Palace, and will not — 
forget the enthusiasm and astonishment created by their superb 
performances. Perhaps ‘‘'Tenor” has not heard of this excursion, 
or, if so, he may perchance agree with some of the French critics, 
who asserted that the good looks alone of ‘‘ the English misses” 
were sufficient to entitle the choir to the Grand Prix. 

The admirable performance of Mendelssohn’s noble music to An- 
tigone and dipus in Colonos, as well as Henry Gadsby’s Alcestis, at 
the Crystal Palace, a few years ago, prove that, if necessary, we can 
readily furnish an array of male voices for a particular purpose. But 
in the interest of true musical progress, one must pig object to 
the suggestion of ‘‘Tenor” as to encouraging the formation of 
choirs of male voices only. The value and beauty of our old English 
glees and madrigals are too well known to need expatiating upon, 
they compare very favourably with the commonplace German stu- 
dents’ songs, or the French semi-martial ditties. But, while it may 
be promptly admitted that much admirable music has been written 
both by native and foreign musicians for male voices exclusively, it 
must also be remembered that in writing for one set of voices alone, 
the composer is writing for what is really an instrument limited in 
the very important matter of compass, or range of obtainable sounds 
—an imperfect instrument, therefore, ‘To be tied down to this exi- 
gency is hardly calculated to advance the art of music either in 
England or elsewhere. Practical musicians—and even the public— 
are too well aware of the great value of that agreeable variety of 
tone-colour and contrast which the mixed-voice choir affords, to make 
ig at all requisite to dwell upon this view of the matter. ; 

It is unnecessary to comment here on the social side of the ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Tenor” has ignored this, but it is an aspect of some impor- 
tance in taking into consideration the difference existing between 
the habits of various countries. Without asserting that in all 
respects we are better than our neighbours, it is certainly open to 
discussion whether it is advisable to copy the scheme of these large 
foreign male-voice choirs. They may present some good features, 
but to English ears they certainly exhibit some defects. The exag- 
gerated accents and thin brassy tones of the French choirs are as 
little to our taste, as is the heavy shouting and want of sympathetic 
blending that many of the German Vereine display. Such defects 
are nr inseparable from the singing of societies so consti- 
tuted. 

The male-voice choir occupies a well-defined and useful place. It 
is far better that it coal remain in that sphere, than that the 
natural union of male and female voices, common in our land, should 
be disturbed in order to please some fantastic or abnormal minds. 

The substance of the foregoing remarks has already appeared in 
the 7'imes, in the form of a letter, by way of answer to ‘‘ Tenor’s” 
communication: but necessarily that reply was devoid of the ampli- 
fication and technicalities which are more properly the province of 
a musical journal, T. L, SouTHGATE. 








VENICE (from a Correspondent ).— With Turolla, Pasqua, Sani, 
Aldighieri, and Serbolini, as leading vocalists, and Faccio as con- 
ductor, Aida has been very successful at the Fenice.—Experiments 
made at the above theatre with the electric light have not proved 
successful. —On the expiration of her engagement here, Turolla will 
join the Italian company at Lisbon. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE.—The King of Sweden has been stay- 
ing here with his family at the Hotel de Russie, kept by the 
Brothers Drexel. His Majesty, who is not merely a great lover of 
music, but who has composed a large number of Swedish Folk-Songs, 
requested Herr Bilse, the well-known Musical-Director, to organize 
a morning concert in the large room of the Hotel, and Herr Bilse 
did so accordingly. The concert was strictly private, only those 
persons being present who were invited by the King. 
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ANOTHER LETTER FROM MAD. MARCHESI* 


Le Tréport, Normandy, Hétel de France, 
7th Sept., 1881. 

My ESTEEMED FRrenp,—After my last letter dated from Paris, 
you thought, perhaps, I should stop in that Eldorado of mortals, 
and, while waiting to move into my new quarters, should wander 
about the Boulevards, the gardens of the Tuileries, or the Bois 
de Boulogne, or, perhaps, pay a visit to the Garden of Acclimati- 
sation to see the highly moral inhabitants of the Terra del luego 
Islands eat not indeed human flesh, but raw beef and mutton, or 
even a live rabbit. Not a bit of it. Scarcely had we settled the 
agreement with our future tyrant, I mean landlord, ere we thought 
of fleeing from the bustle and turmoil of the charming city on 
the banks of the Seine, and being off somewhere to breathe the 
sea-air. We were vacillating between various towns, such as 
Dieppe, Trouville, Villers, Le Havre, Cabourg, Etretat, &c., on 
the coast of Normandy, when we met a Viennese friend, returned 
from Tréport, who recommended that comparatively unknown 
place, as the cheapest, most agreeable, and nearest to Paris, The 
cry was, therefore: “'To Tréport!” But, the evening before we 
started, we went to the Grand Opera to hear Robert le Diable. I 
do not know whether the French Opera has a winter and a sum- 
mer season ; thus much, however, is certain: the costumes of the 
female chorus-singers, as well as the whole mounting of the piece, 
as compared with things at the Operahouse, Vienna, struck me as 
very poor, The orchestra, too, appeared to have little considera- 
tion for the singers, The latter, however, who (with the excep- 
tion of the celebrated tenor, Villaret) were all new to me, sang 
decidedly better than our German vocalists. Their pronunciation 
left nothing to be desired, and the secondary parts, also, were 
excellently filled. 

Le Tréportis charmingly situated. Picture to yourself a bay in 
the shape of a half-moon hemmed in on both sides by precipitous 
chalk cliffs rising perpendicularly from the sea, On the right 
from the latter you have Le Tréport with its strand, enclosed by 
natty villas, its church dominating the town, and standing in the 
midst of luxuriant greenery, its assembly rooms, its tiny harbour, 
&e., &e., and, on the left, the little bathing place, Mers, which 
(since the Orleans family have again occupied the Chateau in the 
neighbouring town of Ku), has sprung up so rapidly, with its 
villages hanging like swallows’ nests to the green hills. Le 
Tréport is at present frequented exclusively by French, but there 
can be no doubt that ere long a great many foreigners will be 
attracted thither. Behind the chalk cliffs, the inhabitants are 
planning the erection of a new quarter, called: Tréport Terrace; 
nay, they even contemplate venturing to cut through the cliffs 
from the sea so as, by means of a miniature railway, to bring the 
bathing place nearer the higher parts of the town. Musical 
enjoyments and other amusements are liberally provided for the 
swimmers, divers, and water-nymphs tarrying here. Every day 
at 4 p.m., a small band plays in the Assembly Rooms, where, in the 
evening, concerts alternate with balls for adults or children. I was 
compelled to renounce the latter, because the manner in which the 
otherwise charming French children skipped about without any 
regard for time jarred on my musical feeling, The bandisfarinferior 
to those at the Cursaals of German watering-places, though the bills 
describe the conductor, M. Charles Placet, as ‘ex-premier chef 
d'Orchestre du Théatre-Lyrique,” and many of the musicians as 
“ premiers prix du Conservatoire,” “membres de la Société Phil- 
harinonique de Paris,” or “du Théitre-Italien.” All German 
composers (except Wagner) are represented in the programmes, 
I was, however, seized yesterday with a spasmodic fit of laughter 
on reading the announcement: “Ouverture de Jubel . . . , 
Beethoven.” Is Jubel, perhaps, a town in the back part of 
Pomerania? ? ‘The notes of interrogation are offerings to the 
extraordinarily slender amount of geographical knowledge 
possessed by the French. A lady poll vw. asked me yesterday 
whether Vienna was in Prussia | 

On the 24th August we had a grand concert (called a ' Concert- 
Spectacls”) for a charitable purpose. The programme was ex- 
ceedingly »sried, We heard the talented son of my genial 
colleague, Pauline Viardot, and nephew of my world-famots 
master, Manuel Garcia, and Mdlle Vachot, of the Grand Opera, 
who sang, in a thin and rather trembling voice, but with much 


* T 
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* From the Signale, 





charm and grace, the Page’s romance from Le Nozze di Figaro 
and the air from J/ Barbiere di Siviglia. Two little comedies, 
charmingly played, wound up this interesting evening. How 
great is the difference between the German and the French style 
of singing! In the land of the Teuton, as Rossini was accustomed 
to say, when speaking to me on the subject, singing is treated 
more like lung-gymnastics than aught else. The German singer 
aims at strength rather than charm of voice; at general effect 
rather than delicacy of style. With a French singer, on the con- 
trary, the voice is almost entirely relegated to the background, 
the principal objects kept in view being style and taste. French 
singing-masters never allow their pupils to practice with their 
full voice ; nay, there are even some who make their victims sing 
with closed lips. According to this system, dancers ought to learn 
dancing with their feet tied together. 

Last Sunday I heard the Comtesse de Paris, who resides with 
her family in the Chateau d’Eu, sing at church. She sang, with 
a pretty voice, Gounod’s “ Ave, Maria.” The Sunday previous 
she went round, bag in hand, during mass, soliciting alms for the 
poor, and collected 3,000 francs. We visited, also, the Orphanage 
and Children’s Asylum, conducted by the Sisters of Charity of 
the Order of St Vincent de Paul. I bow low before the humane 
and self-sacrificing efforts of these noble women! From them we 
may learn how to love our fellow-creatures. At the Asylum for 
day-pupils, of whom more than a hundred attend, there was 4 
distribution of prizes, The poor little things, all sailors’ children, 
sang several unaccompanied choruses with wonderful correctness 
and in perfect tune, sie 

* 

So Ambroise Thomas's Frangoise de Rimint will be performed, 
after all, at the Grand Opera, and my pupil, Caroline Salla, who 
signed her engagement a short time since, will sing the part of 
Francoise. Her real name is Mdlle de Septavaux, and as such 
she introduced herself to me. She is the daughter of a former 
secretary of Guizot’s. She began her vocal studies in Paris, 
continued them in Florence, and came out at Cairo as Nancy in 
Martha. As, however, she had been badly ie and treated as 
a contralto, she failed to achieve a success, The then Austrian 
Consul in Cairo recommended her to come to me in Vienna, and 
in 1873 she took his advice. She studied with me two full years, 
and then returned to Paris, taking part satisfactorily in several 
concerts for charitable purposes, and appearing shortly afterwards 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. Her subsequent strcoess 
at the Italian Operahouses of London, Vienna, St Petersburgh, 
&o., is well known, 

I have just received from my dear pupil, Etelka Gerster, a letter 
informing me she will probably pay me a visit ere long in Paris, 
whither we return to-morrow, 4 shall soon shut myeelf up in my 
new aviary, whence I trust many a delicately twittering little 
song-bird will fly out next year. With a German grasp of the 
aan a French “au revoir,” I remain, ora e sempre, your old 

riend, 
Marititpe Marcas, 





(From “ Society.” ) 


Words, idle words ! a Sessitn all of tals, 
Small-minded cavilling and opposition, 
| When members quarrel ‘mongst themselves and baulk 
The greatest measure by their coalition ; 
| What time the spirits of dissension stalk 
Betwixt the Lords and Commons—a position 
Recalling, by its folly and its whitns, 
The fable of the belly and the limbs, 


One measure only |—and a single man 
Out from the brawling rabble takes his stand, 
| Who through the breakers of obstruction ran, 
| Guiding his vessel with unerring hand— 
His foes in vain endeavouring to fan 

Detraction’s flames—what cared he for their band? 
Gladstone ! and Gladstone yet! That word alone 
Tells in itself the Session that is flown. 


Lesser Esa. 
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G. A. MACFARREN ON “MUSICAL TASTE?” 
(Not from ‘‘ Church’s Musical Visitor.”) 


The prescribed subject of these remarks is as boundless almost as 
the difficulty of its treatment. However much may be said, even 
if said to the purpose, there must still be left very much to say upon 
this comprehensive theme ; so what is here offered is a selection, 
rather than a summary, of points claiming observation. 

Taste is a power to perceive the beautiful, and therewith the 
endeavour to approach it. Beauty has many aspects, and is not 
confined to the works of any age, or style, or school. The ability 
to comprehend it grows with experience, and its expanse seems for 
ever to widen with the increase of this ability. The far greater 
beauty that is obvious to advanced knowledge overpowers with its 
light the paler beams which were our sole illumination before the 
sunrise. In the night of our life of study we see the brightness of 
many a star which is no less a star when its radiance is paled by the 
dawn, nor even when the light of our understanding reaches its 
noon; and when the gorgeous hues of sunset show this light in its 
fullest glory, those tiny stars begin to reappear which some while 
were lost to the dazzled sight, and the delights of youth, maturity, 
and age are displayed at once to the highly-trained observer. 

The unjust use of the word ‘classical’ makes the word a scare- 
crow to many a music lover. Whether a crow or a linnet, he may 
be frightened by it from fields of beauty where blossoms flourish 
whose scent and colour may enrich him who perceives them, while 
their perception impoverishes not the flowers. Those works of art 
whose merit is so high that it stands above the level of its age, and 
is perceived in aftertime more clearly than when it first broke into 
being, are naturally classed together as things apart from those 
which satisfy for a moment and die in the very act of pleasing. 
The qualities that elevate this aristocracy of merit are more or less 
common to them all, are distinguishable by careful scrutiny, and 
may be, to a great extent, defined. Like the magnitude of a moun- 
tain, or the proportions of a building, the accumulation of these 
qualities is imperceptible when we stand under their immediate 
shadow ; and, like the growths upon the hillside or the details of 
architecture, these qualities need to be inspected through the tele- 
scope of enlarged education if we contemplate the work as a whole, 
or discerned through minuter examination as we climb from gallery 
to gallery of the edifice, or from ridge to ridge of the mountain. 
The long practised observer may recognize these qualities when so 
close to the foot of the structure that one who had not his habit and 
was placed on the same spot could not detect them; nay, he may 
calculate from the foreshortening of the mass, and from the shadow 
it casts, what is the outline which will be apparent to all beholders 
when a sufficient interval of space or time enables them to look upon 
the whole. Because that which is imperceptible at less than the 
needful distance and without a mental telescope is unintelligible to 
the untutored sense, we are apt to suppose that it is essential to the 
class of works which is beyond instant appreciation, to be unintelli- 
gible, and to suppose, by false induction, that whatever is unintelli- 
gible must in consequence be classical. 

Most proverbial sayings are true, but one must be excepted, 
which tells that ‘‘ familiarity breeds contempt.” The more we grow 

familiar with what is beautiful the more we awaken to its beauty, 
in the presence of which we are at first dormant, and the adage 
would be only faithful if it said ‘‘ intimacy is the parent of love and 
reverence.” For persons, these feelings can alone be entertained 
with whom we are so intimate that all their qualities, all their points 
of character—be they good or evil—are familiar to us; and such is 
as entirely the case with works of art. It is not because what is 
beautiful may for a while be unintelligible, that what is unintelligible 
is to be trusted for beauty, and we should widely misprize the class 
of works whose excellence is exceptional if we regarded as classical 
all in which excellence could not be perceived. Time is the true 
test of qualities that entitle a work to be ranked as classical. They 
are awhile veiled by the mist of our ignorance, and become manifest 
when this is exhaled. 

A safe standard for taste is the fitness of a work to the occasion 
or purpose for which it is designed. It would be in as bad taste to 
employ some scholastic devices in the composition of dance music as 
to appropriate the strong accentuation and square rhythm of a polka 
to the structure of a fugue, yet either of these pieces may have ample 
merit and be -_ to admiration if framed upon the principles and 
compounded of the elements proper to its kind. Every art-form 
may be the embodiment of beauty, and the artist shows true taste 


who appropriates to the form in which his work has to be cast the | 
There are | 


current of thought that is in unity with its character, 
right eccasions for the lightest music, right occasions for the gravest; 


good taste is evinced in the choice of works that are true tothe | 


necasion, and the producer, the selector, and the listener should in 
this respect all exercise their tasteful function, Music suited to 





the ball-room is ineligible for an assembly where there is no such 
distraction as dancing for the hearer’s interest from the music itself. 
A still more earnest style of composition befits an opportunity when 
even social courtesies divide not our attention from the works per- 
formed. When in our best exalted condition we seek in music the 
expression of our strongest feelings, and strive to sympathise with 
the artist whose aim is such expression, then the utmost greatness 
of thought and the utmost skill in its development are apt for the 
circumstances and needed for their fulfilment. 

Nothing can be in worse taste than the adaptation, so called, of 
music to another purpose than that for which it was conceived. 
Adaptation, indeed ! Is not perversion or desecration a better term 
to denote the violating of an artist’s idea, whose highest worth is its 
truthfulness to the subject it pretends to illustrate, the violating by 
applying it to other uses and other ends—the sacrificing of the pure 
virginity of his thought by a false marriage? Instances of such bad 
taste, that cannot be too strongly contemned, are in the application 
of pieces from operas, from instrumental compositions, and, in some 
cases, from oratorios, to church use. Volumes might be said on the 
impropriety of such misapplication, but this one point is so obvious 
as to need no more than casual mention for it to command universal 
assent—namely, that wherever we hear a strain of music it is fraught 
with all the surroundings under which it has been elsewhere heard, 
and whatever the present place, the hearer’s associations, and his 
feelings, too, will be with his prior experience. None of us, for 
example, who knows Handel's song, ‘‘ Dove sei amato bene,” from 
the opera Rodelinda, can, if he hear it with the misapplied text, 
“Holy, Holy,” restrain his thoughts from wandering to the well- 
beloved one whose absence the original words deplore ; none can 
hear the prayer from Der Freischiitz, or the nuptial hymn from 
Masaniello, sung in church service and not see in his mind’s eye the 
kneeling Agathe, who prays for the success of her marksman lover, 
or the dumb girl who peers in agony through the opening in the 
happy throng, to watch her betrayer giving his forfeited plight to 
his Pride. None can hear a strain—most likely mutilated—from a 
Sonata by Beethoven, or a Song without Words by Mendelssohn, 
and not recall the personal and local incidents that have attended 
former hearings, anid therewith the sympathies that have invested 
them once and will cling to them forever ; and, further, none can hear 
the music of Elijah’s supplication for rain —_ to the prayer for 
inclination to keep the Ten Commandments, and not image to him- 
self the multitude of thirsting Hebrews, whose false prophets had 
failed to obtain the withdrawal of the curse, looking with anxious 
amazement on the prostrate figure whose deprecation is to effect 
their deliverance. 

Exaggeration is always in bad taste, and is sometimes, alas! exem- 
plified in composition, sometimes in performance. In the latter, it 
consists in violent accents, and in retarding or hastening the time, 
and in many other elements of expression that are truly valuable 
when justly applied, but make caricature when employed without 
the most delicate sense of fitness. 

The composer exaggerates who employs extreme chromatic har- 
monies or modulations into remote keys—which are his most forcible 
means of expression, his italics or capital letters, so to speak, his 
stamping on the ground or tearing his hair, his jet black cutting 
against the brightest whiteness-—in passages where there is little or 
nothing to express, or where his subject is characterized by gentle 
suavity. He exaggerates, too, when he uses fullest power of instru- 
ments or voices for the presentation of trivial ideas ; and in this 
display of bad taste the player may match him who seems to punish 
rather than to coax his instrument, treating it with violence instead 
of tenderness. 

It is perhaps the highest end of artistry—productive or executive 
—to stimulate the imagination of the hearers, to suggest more than 
to define, to plant thoughts in us which may anfold and fructify 
rather than to surfeit our attention with over-ripe completeness, 

Let illustration be drawn from other arts: a prize was offered for 
a statue which best should image grief, and was awarded for one 
whose hands covered her face. The discovery of Moore’s Veiled 
Prophet was twice painted by one limner, showing the hideous face 
of Mokanna, with all its horrible mutilation, while the back was 
turned to the spectator of the girl who witnesses the unveiling ; by 
another artist, reversing the figures, hiding the ugliness of the tyrant 
and showing in the face of his victim the terror, the hatred, and all 
that lines and colours could portray of her mental agony. What 
has now to be said is offered with reverence, with profound sense of 
the greatness of the master to whom it refers, but with a feeling as 
firm as diffident that the incidents to he adduced are at least of 
qe stionable propriety, Those passages in the Creation which seem 

esigned to imitate the characteristic motions of animals, when ait 


orchestral strain appears to portray the epring of the tiger or thé 
n 


coiling of the serpent, which are explained in the words of the en: 
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suing vocal phrase, the song in J'he Seasons, which tells of the 
sportsman, and represents by a note on the drum the discharge of 
the shot that brings down his game, transcend the province of art b 
passing from the ideal to the actual and, in aiming at realism, pe 
the imaginative faculty in the hearer. On the contrary, the song 
‘‘ With verdure clad,” in the former work, which seems to utter the 
sweet contentment of a happy mind in contemplating a summer 
landscape, and the chorus, ‘‘Come, Gentle Spring,” in the latter 
work, which expresses the gladness we feel in the re-nascence of 
nature, have the twofold beauty of their own loveliness coloured, 
may be, by the sweet fancies they stimulate. Many are the instances 
that might be cited in illustration of this view, but there is only space 
to indicate that the same principle of suggestion rather than fulfil- 
ment is applicable to musical executancy, and that good taste 
restrains a performer from redundant expression that would satiate 
instead of gratify the auditor.—Church’s Musical Visitor. 


[We have some right to reproduce once more the above 
admirable contribution from the pen of a writer who has the 
precious gift of stating clearly and philosophically his opinions 
on musical matters, both special and general. The article was 
first published by the Girls’ Own Annual, and a week later, 
by permission of the author, in the Musical World. Church’s 
Musical Visitor, according to the habit (we regret to say) of 
American musical hebdomadals generally, took it, with- 
out acknowledgment, from the Girls’ Own Annual, Our 
excellent contemporary, the Musical Standard, borrowed it (with 
acknowledgment) from Church’s Musical Visitor ; but, on being 
informed of its mistake, made the Girls’ Own Annual an amende 
honorable, in the courteous terms which invariably distinguish 
its pages. —. Queer.) 


——o—— 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW, 
(From our own Correspondent. ) 


The Glasgow Musical Season of 1881-82, which has just commenced, 
promises to be one of unusual activity and interest. I now send 
some rough jottings of what has been done since I last wrote you. 

The other evening Dr Peace and the Glasgow Select Choir gave a 
‘Vocal and Organ Recital” in the Cathedral, when a very large 
audience caneunteil to hear what proved to be a most enjoyable 
Concert. Dr Peace, the talented organist of St Andrew’s Hall and 
the Cathedral, played, in masterly style, Handel’s overture to Sau, 
a Rondo by Sdinbert, an ‘ Offertorio” by Morandi, Beethoven’s 
‘Marcia Funébre ” and Mendelssohn's March from Athalie. The 
Choir sang Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘ 43rd Psalm,” Dykes’ Hymn ‘‘ Days and 
Moments,’ Mendelssohn’s solo and chorus, ‘* O come let us worship,” 
Gounod’s Motet, ‘‘ Ave Verum,” and Schachner’s solo and chorus, 
‘‘Sound the loud timbrel,” from the oratorio, /srael’s Return 
Jrom Babylon. I give you the programme in extenso, so that 
your readers may judge of what good stuff some of our Glasgow 
popular concerts consist, Great praise can be bestowed upon 
the Choir’s rendering of the various numbers. There was a 
delicate finish felt throughout which forcibly reminded me of 
Leslie’s choir in its palmy days. The one weak point was the 
slight prominence of one or two of the ladies’ voices, ‘his, however, 
is fully accounted for, it was the Choir’s first appearance this season, 
and the present staff includes a sprinkling of new members, I feel 
confident, however, that very shortly any little unevenness will 
vanish, and by the time this Choir appears at Mr Austin’s next St 
Andrew's Concert in St James’s Hall, its members will give a capi- 
tal account of themselves, 

The inaugural concert of the twenty-eighth season of our Saturday 
Evening Concerts, under the distinguished patronage of the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates, &c., &c., was given last Saturday, when 
the ugly City Hall was literally crammed in every corner, hundreds 
being unable to gain even standing room, and there must have been 
Present some three thousand of an audience. The chief attraction 
of the concert was expected to be Miss Agnes Ross’ singing, So far 
as I know this was her first appearance in Glasgow, and from the 
fame which preceded her in connection with St James’s Hall per: 
formances, something fine, notably in her interpretation of Scotch 
songs, was anticipated. Her first song, Barri’s ‘‘ Love me: 
leave me not; ” fell flat on the audience. Her next effort, however, 
‘Caller Herrin’,” was given with such an overpowering amount of 
‘‘go,” that Miss Ross fairly brought down the house, and, nolens 
volens, was forced to give an encore, when she substituted ‘' There’s 
nae luck about the house,” There is no doubt that this young 
lady has @ good powerful voice, which is always in strict tune, but 
more refinement in expression might not come amiss. Miss Ross 
eught to bear in mind, when singing our glorious Scotch airs, that 





her native country produces not only heather and Scotch thistles 
but also many tender flowers which suggest ‘‘ poetic delicacy.” 
The most artistic singing of the evening was that of the baritone, 
Mr Barrington Foote (a gentleman, by the way, who I think has 
been previously met under an Italian name in Mr Mapleson’s opera 
company). Mr Foote was awarded a most flattering reception, and 
won several encores. The other vocalists were Miss Kate Baxter, 
contralto, Miss Agnes Hudson, Scottish vocalist, and Mr Faulkner, 
who possesses a sweet tenor voice and sang with great care and 
expression. Herr von Arnhem gave two solos on the violin, and 
Mr Lambeth several on the organ. This opening concert augurs 
well for the success of the 28th season of performances, which for 
many years have greatly benefitted by the indefatigable manage- 
ment of Mr Airlie. 

Olivette, the joint production of Farnie and Audran, has had a 
fortnight’s rua at Mr Bernard’s Gaiety. The chief parts were filled 
by Miss Esme Lee (Olivette), Miss Clara Merivale (Countess), Mr 
Philip Day (Duc des Ifs), Mr G. W. Traverner (Valentin), and 
Mr W. G. Bedford (Marvejol). The piece was prettily mounted, 
and the chorus and orchestra were thoroughly up in their work. 
In most respects the opera went merrily, and good audiences evidently 
enjoyed the fun. 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s aesthetic opera, Patience, by Mr D’Oyly 
Carte’s Company, is at present having a splendid run at Mr Knapp’s 
Royalty Theatre, this elegant house being crowded to overflowing 
every bight. The work is beautifully put on the stage, and in every 
respect receives ample justice. The result, an unusually fine per- 
formance, is enjoyed to the full by the enormous audiences who, 
each evening, ig 4 strive for admission. Prominent amongst the 
performers are Miss Ethel McAlpine (Patience), Miss F. wards 
(The Lady Jane), Mr George Thorne (Bunthorne), and Mr A. 
Rousby (Archibald), Mr Rousby’s singing and acting deserve 
special praise; but, where all was so excellent, details need not be 
entered into, and I can only add that it is rarely we have such 
performances in Glasgow, accompanied by so much _ hearty 
enthusiasm on the part of those in front of the curtain. Patience 
has, in a marked degree, hit the Glasgow taste. 








On Thursday, Sept, 22, Mr Frank Marshall, the well-known 
dramatic author, who has been staying at his country seat, West- 
wood, near Ascot, was riding a spirited horse in Bagshot Park, 
when he fell and sustained serious injuries to the head and face, 
He was picked up. by Mrs Marshall, who followed in a carriage, 
and under whose careful nursing and attention the popular writer, 
it is hoped, will soon recover from the effects of his accident, 
That he has the sympathy of a wide circle of friends need 
hardly be said.— Era, 

EnGiisH music-lovers, attached as they always are to artists 
who have laboured successfully for their enjoyment during many 
years, will be glad to learn that Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington has 
abandoned her purpose of immediately retiring from the profes« 
sion, The popular soprano began a rotind of farewell visits last 
year, and intended to complete the leave-taking during the forth- 
coming season. The death of M. Lemmens having made her 
retirement no longer necessary, English music will for some time 
further benefit by the services of one whom all appreciate as an 
accomplished artist and an estimable woman.—D, 7, 


Norwicu Fest1vat.—In consequence of the (let us hope) tem- 

rary withdrawal of Sir Julius Benedict's cantata, Graztedla, the 

orwich Festival programme has undergone some change ; but Sig, 
Randegger, the new conductor, has made it as complete and well 
balanced as possible, the chief regret being that so little of his 
own music is set down, Mr F, H, Cowen’s St. Ursula is finished ; 
and that now, it may be presumed, is to constitute the principal 
novelty of the wok Mr John Francis Barnett’s “ Symphonio 
Poem” is also at command, “Symphonic Poems,” ike every 
other imaginable form of music, will come readily, and in numbers, 
from the experienced and subtile (we may add docile, or doctile) 
fancy of this wary and industrious composer, whe, by avoidiny sert= 
pulously the example of Liszt, will be able to exhibit his old and 
never failing inventive faculty in a new light, The leading singers 
in Ursula will be Mad. Albani, Mad, Patey, Messt's E, Lioyd, and F’, 
King—aquartet to make any composer's mouth water, A highly suc: 
cessful meeting is anticipated, Up to the present time, thesale of 
tickets for the first day (Mendelssohn’s St Pau/) is unprecedented, 
and the disciples of “ the advanced school” will be further grati+ 
fied to learn that already every seat for that extinct old veleans, 
The Messiah, ia disposed of, 
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(At the Cigar and Bottle, Glasgow. ) 


Czar.—It is twelf’—I go bet’. 
ZIMMERMANN.—Then I shall not see you again ? 
Czar.—O yes—to-morrow—I like your gompany much. 





Enigma. 
TWO WELSHMEN. 
(Glyndyfrdwy. ) 
First WeLtsHMAN.—What time is it I dare say ? 
Seconp WELSHMAN.—Don’t know I shouldn’t wonder. 
TWO FRENCHMEN. 
( Quai-le-queux. ) 
First FRENCHMAN.—Did it rain to-morrow ? 
SEeconp FRENCHMAN.—Yes it was, sare. 
Solution. 


First FrencuMan (Quai-le-gueux).—Did it rain to- 
morrow ? 

SeconD Wetsuman (Glyndyfrdwy).— Don't know I 
shouldn’t wonder. 

First WELSHMAN (Quai-le-gueux ). — What time is it I 
dare say ? 

SEconD FrRENcHMAN,—Yes it was, sare. 





[This solution, which was come to at the Crown Hotel, 
Worcester (chez T. G. Fuggle—“dem it all”), is copyright .— 
Dr Biioge.] r 











Franz Liszt, whore illness was less serious than at first 
announced, has left Weimar to spend a week or so with Wagner 
at Bayreuth, Thence he proceeds to Rome, where he will keep 
his seventieth birthday on the 22nd inst., the event to be 
celebrated Ly a performance of his oratorio, Die heilige Elisabeth, 





( Exit Zimmermann, ) 


A report having been spread that Mdme Edith Wynne had 
retired from the musical profession, we have much pleasure (on 
no less an authority than that of the lady herself) emphatically to 
contradict the statement. Mdme Wynne was compelled to give 
up many engagements in consequence of a temporary indisposition, 
from which she has happily recovered, being now in excellent 
health and voice.—J//ustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 

Ar the funeral service for the late President Garfield in the 
French Protestant Church, Rue St Honoré, Paris, one of the 
anthems was Sterndale Bennett's “God is a Spirit,’ from the 
Woman of Samaria, which, it will be vividly remembered by all 
who were present when the remains of our great English musician 
were deposited in their last resting place at Westminster Abbey, 
was used for a similar purpose. 

Mpiie Eveinte Couton, the highly esteemed pianist, has 
returned from her tour through the south of France, where her 
talent and engaging manners found hosts of admirers. 

Dr Frrpinanp von Hitier, one of the oldest and most 
eminent of living German masters, will have attained the age of 
seventy on the 24th of October next. He has consented to play 
on the 6th of the present month Mozart’s concerto in C minor, at 
a concert in Frankfort, in commemoration of his first public 
appearance, when, at the age of ten years, he played this same 
concerto in the same city—just sixty years ago. 


Tue Countess NLronore Foreacu, at present engaged as 
bravura singer at the Theatre in Wiirzburg, is a daughter of 
Count Forgach, Imperial Austrian Chamberlain, also niece of the 
former Governor of Moravia, and of Bishop Count Augustus 
lorgach. She was educated generally in the Salesianer Nunnery, 
Vienna, but received her musical training in Briinn, She is now 


| 22, and betrothed toa ee of property, Herr Anton Dusselt, 


to whom she will shortly be married, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SPIKE (M.D.).— These dreamers constitute a kind of mutual 
admiration club. After paying the tribute of obeisance to one 
oracular deity, at whose shrine, in Franconia, they are by common 
consent submissive devotees, they expend the remnant of their 
intellectual energy in the pleasant task of extolling each other's 
a creations, ” to which, with much noise and persistence, they invite 
public admiration. They are happily, however, still in a large 
er? recent signs of the times have plainly indicated. A 
new Babel can only result from their incessantly reiterated clamour. 
Dr Spike is wrong about Tomaschek and Eberlin, whom he confounds 
with Ebere and Worzichek. 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musica Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1881. 
ANOTHER FESTIVAL SERMON, 

Berrow's Worcester Journal contains in its latest impression a 
well considered digest of an eloquent and admirable sermon read 
and delivered on Sunday evening, Sept. 10th, by the very Reverend 
Lord Alwyne Compton, Dean of the Cathedral, who selected for 
text, Chronicles :— 

“ Who am I, what is this my people, that we should he asked to offer 
so willingly after this sort ?” 

Last Sunday, my brethren, you had set forth to you in eloquent lan- 
guage the duty of offering Art—and offering all that is most beautiful 
in man’s work—to God. Since then you have assembled here again 
and again to take part by your presence, some of you by giving your 
voices or your skilled use of musical instruments, in those great acts 
of worship which form the substance of the Festival of the Three 
Choirs. And now the Festival is over—now it is all become part. of 
the past. But nothing passes away without leaving its trace behind 
it. None of us have been at the Festival who will not be through- 
out our lives the better or the worse for it. Let me, then, attempt 
this evening to gather up some lessons from it. And first, I think, 
our chief feeling in looking back upon it should be a feeling of 
thankfulness that we have been suffered to take part in this glorious 
act of worship to Almighty God. For this is the true intention of our 
Festival. It is not our purpose, as some have strangely fancied, to 
introduce to the English public new compositions or new singers; 
nor even to improve Church music generally; nor is it our main object 
to raise money for the excellent charity which has so long been con- 
nected with the Festival. For some of these objects this Cathedral, 
set apart as it is for a house of God, would be utterly unsuited, while 
others would only in part agree with its essential character. This 
is not a parish church. Here we have a church of very great size, 
with a very small parish, if we may call it so, attached to it: we 
have a staff of nine clergy, besides numbers of lay clerks, choristers, 
and others. Clearly the main object of such an establishment is not 
the spiritual care of | the few persons within the College precincts, 
Why, then, does this Cathedral exist? Surely it is for the continual 
offering of prayer and praise to God in as noble and beautiful a form 
as we can attain to. And, therefore, we are applying this building 
most strictly to its proper purpose in the Festival, if we consider all 
that is here played and sung as a solemn offering of prayer and praise 
to the glory of God. Our first feeling, then, when we look back 
upon the past week, should be thankfulness to God that we have 
been privileged thus to draw near to Him with what seems to us these 
glorious acts of worship. It is for this reason that I have chosen for 
our consideration this evening the text I have read to you. * * * 
So far I have spoken of the past Festival as a great act of worship 
offered to God by the whole city and diocese of Worcester in this 
great Cathedral. Let us now say a few words as to the part taken 
in it by each person: First, as to those by whom, above all, we may say 
this work has been done—those who composed.the music. They are, 
for the most part, at rest, waiting, we trust, in Paradise for that day 
when, after the Resurrection and the Judgment, the gates of Heaven 

be thrown open to the redeemed; when we hope to join with them 

in the eternal hymn to the glory of the Lamb and of Him who sitteth 
upon the throne. Passing then over them, I would speak first to 
ose among you who, by your voices or by the skilful use of instru. 
ments of music, have now given open expression to their works, 











What has been your chief motive? I say your chief motive: for we 
all of us, at all times, act from many mixed motives? To some of you 
music is a profession, that is to say, it is the means appointed in God’s 
providence whereby you may gain your bread. Ever since the day 
that Adam was commanded to earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow——a sentence which seemed to be a curse, but has been made a 
blessing—it has been the duty of man to work; and your profession, 
like any other, is part of your service to God. Like any other men, 
you are bound to labour Satine be slothful in your business; 
to work while it is day, knowing the night cometh in which no man 
can work. To do this, trusting in God to give you your daily bread 
in return for your labour, is truly to worship Him, according to that 
wise, ancient saying—To labour is to pray. Again, to others of you 
music is not a profession, but a delight, and no doubt you looked 
forward to this Festival, you took part in the performances, you 
look back upon it now, with great pleasure. But whatever other 
motives there have been, did this underlie them all, did this rise 
above them, this earnest desire to set forth God’s glory, to join in 
His praise? If it did not, pray to God before you leave His house to- 
day for pardon for this great sin. It is no small sin thus to draw 
near to God with the lips while the heart is far from him. It is the 
sin against which we, the ministers of God, have especially to pray, 
to ask others to help us in their prayers; and as we, so all who take 
part in this public worship of God are tempted to it. But if by God’s 
mercy you have not so fallen, if by His mercy you have in your sing- 
ing or playing thought especially of His glory, thought especially of 
this work of setting forth His praise in which you were engaged, 
then I would ask you to take to yourself the words of David, 
‘Who am I, and what is this my people, that we should take to offer 
so willingly after this sort?” But besides the vocalists and 
instrumentalists, there have been many others concerned in 
the carrying out of this Festival. For myself and the members 
of this Chapter, to whom the care of this great Cathedral is 
committed, I think I can honestly say that our great wish has been 
to make these acts of worship as far as possible worthy to be 
offered to the:great and holy God ; and I trust I may say the same 
of all the persons who are officially connected with it. Many of you 
whom I now address have been mixed in this matter as stewards or 
otherwise. How have you done your duty? Has your chief 
thought, perhaps your only thought, been how to make it pay—to 
make the audiences pay sufficiently to meet all expenses, to raise a 
large sum for the charity ; to see that all things were done safely 
‘an orderly in so large a concourse of people. If these were your 
chief or your only thoughts, ask God before you leave His sanctu- 
ary this day to pardon you for touching the ark of His covenant 
with such unhallowed hands. But if your chief motive, under- 
lying all the others, — above all the others, has been 
to set forth publicly the glory and the praise of God, then 
I would ask you to join in the words of David, ‘ Who am J, and 
what is this my people, that we should be able to offer so willingly after 
this sort?’ Lastly, there is the great bulk of those whom I am now 
addressing, who neither sang nor played in the orchestra, nor took 
any part in making the necessary arrangements, but simply were 
present on one or more occasions. I suppose there is scarcely one 
of you who was not so present. Now you must not suppose you 
had no part in this great act of worship. What does the Church 
teach us in her Communion Office? She gives almost all the prayers 
to the priest only : he only reads the history of the passion of Christ : 
he only breaks the bread, and lays his hands upon the cup : he only 
administers to those who receive. But yet what are the words 
which the Church puts into his mouth after the reception of that 
most holy sacrament. ‘ We, thy humble servants, desire Thee to 
accept this our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving.’ He speaks for 
all: all who are there communicating join in that great sacrifice. 
And so last week: while those comparatively few voices and in- 
struments gave forth the sound of God’s praises, they did it not for 
themselves alone, but for all those who by their presence took 
in the great act of worship. What, then, were your motives, 
your feelings, brethren, here, last week? Did you come merely to 
enjoy yourselves ; were you simply filled with pleasure by the sweet 
and stately sounds? If so, surely you also need forgiveness : you 
all must ask God’s pardon for your profaneness in so entering into 
His presence at the very time His glory was being set forth by these 
our fellow-servants. But if b is mercy your thoughts were of 
im: if your hearts were lifted up with their voices, then I would 
ask you also to join in the words of David, ‘ Who am J, and what is 
this my people, that we should be able to offer so willingly after this 
sort?’ 


Let me, in conclusion, say a few words for the Choir Benevolent 
Fund, for which your alms are now asked, It is a society to which 
many of the singers in Cathedral and other choirs subscribe, and 
which gives them assistance in age and sickness, and also, in the 
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event of their death, assists their widows and orphans. These 
choirmen are like the clergy—in thus speaking of them as a body, 
they are but very poorly paid. They cannot out of their pay make 
much provision for the time of need: they do what they can by 
means of this society ; but they ask for help to do more, And I 
cannot but hope that at this time when you have been listening 
with pleasure, and, as I have said, I hope also with hearty devotion 
—with uplifting of your spirits—to the strains of sacred music, you 
will be willing to do something to help in their necessity those 
whose lives are spent in singing the praises of God in the midst of 
the congregation.” 

This discourse, which, had it been printed and published like 
the sermon of Canon Butler at the preliminary service on Sunday, 
September 3rd (see Musical World, page 613), we should have 
reproduced in ertenso, made a sensible impression and deserves to 
be remembered by those who were privileged to hear it, as one of 
the worthiest and most conspicuous incidents of a Festival long 
to be remembered in the annals of the Three Choir meetings,— 


€.d 


a , 


MUSICAL EAR AND KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC, AS 
ALLIED TO TOUCH, &c., IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 
(Continued from page O11.) 


Dr Stainer and W. A. Barrett (Mus, Bac.), in their splendid 
“ Dictionary of Musical Terms” (a work which I would especially 
recommend my young friends to study), describes fingering as 
the art of placing and using the fingers properly in performing on 
a musical instrument. When instruments were for the first time 
constructed, so that the leverage of their keys was light and 
admitted of rapid and ready motion, musicians soon formed rules 
for the employment of the fingers in such a manner, as to give the 
greatest facility to the player. These rules were properly improved 
and extended by each master, and there is reason to suppose were 
kept secret by each teacher. Comparing the earliest published 
methods of fingering, it is difficult to imagine how any rapid per- 
formance could be obtained by the stiff, cramped, and awkward 
fingering to passages of such opposite natures, considering the 
state of the arts at that time. Such a thing as acquiring a know- 
ledge of a keyed instrument was impossible. Fingering a scale, 
with the Ist and 2nd fingers turning over, occasionally using the 
3rd in the right hand; in the Jeft hand, oceasionally the thumb, 
The thumb of the right hand was never used in scale passages ; 
that of the left hand only occasionally ; the little fingers were only 
used with the thumbs in spanning chords. A modern player would 
find it rather difficult to play compositions by Orlando Gibbons, 
Frescobaldi, Xc., with three fingers only in the scale passages, 
By degrees the other fingers began to be used, and J. S. Bach 
employed all the fingers. On the invention of the pianoforte. 
Clementi, Dussek, and Cramer broke down all the trammels that had 
surrounded fingering—and Dussek established the laws we have 
now for fingering the scale. The study of the anatomy of the 
hand, by Bell (one of the Bridgwater Treaties), is most interesting 
—poor Schumann thought so too—and he actually prevailed on 
a friend of his, a surgeon, to perform an operation on his hand, 
to gain more extension. The operation failed, Schumann then 
turned his attention to composition—with what success the world 
at large will endorse. 

In order to produce a good touch, listen well to your tone—try 
and get all its varieties—keep up the wrists—avoid high action— 
keep your wrists quiet, in running passages and in scales, so as to 
pass under the thumb (which Cramer said unlocked everything), 
without any apparent effort. Practice particularly the major 
and relative minor scales, with all variety of tone. The minor 
scale with the 6th and 7th raised a semitone higher—and flattened 
descending—so that the minor scale is said to be proved descend- 
ing. I must say that I think all this arrangement of scales 
appears to accord with nature. The sharpening of the 7th only 
(formerly used so much in the old French Romances, the unmis- 
takably mournful character was produced by the actual expres- 
sion of the scale itself), I must say, seems to get rid of the 
character of the minor scale, ascending and descending the same 
ratio—adopting this scale with the unconthly augmented 2nd 
between the 6th and 7th, seems to me to cruelly outrage musical 
feeling, especially using this organization of the minor seale, for 
all styles of music, Neither do I think that another instance of 
the prevailing foppery of the day, in speaking of the tonie major 











and tonic minor—so as to try and get rid of the idea of the major, 
and its relative minor, which is a wonderful thing in the natural 
science of music. Of course this is a matter of feeling—many 
(whose opinions I would respect), would differ with me in these 
respects, Of course the judicious use of the the five-finger exer- 
cises is good—I say judicious—because so many have had to rue 
the practice of them—they are so purely mechanical, that I have 
known persons who have been disgusted with music altogether, 
and given it up. ‘The furious and fanatical practisers of the five- 
finger exercises do not seem to have such a belief in the practice 
of passages in the compositions they study—whereas these would 
be the best five-finger exercises, and would, moreover, have 
character about them, and, consequently, be more decidedly a 
means to an end. Yet, many distinguished performers and sound 
musicians have the idea, that with the practice of the five-finger 
exercises, and their knowledge of music, they would be able to 
perform any composition, even in public, &c, If any one wishes 
to get all variety of tone, they must think about their music, not 
about mere hammer-and-tongs work ; but must phrase well—have 
a distinct pronunciation—and, oh, listen so acutely to the tone 
you produce. It should be most interesting and absorbing to 
the student —and let every one practice for music’s sake—not with 
an idea of passing any other student—this is but a mere grovelling 
feeling—lut look higher; those who merely practice for a prize or 
reward take a very low ebb. In fact, they should study their 
music as away from the world, they should feel that there is an 
elevation of soul in music, and that it should be studied apart 
from any personal feelings that might sully or mar religious fer- 
vour in their art, “La divina Musiea.” A real musician feels 
that music is divine, And does not all this bear upon the mind 
and influence touch. I have often been with my friends, 
painters, both before and whilst they were giving their 
finishing touches to their pictures, and I, ignorant as I am of 
their art, have felt the effect of these touches, It is so in music. 
Shakspere, of course, is never so well understood as when per- 
formed. It was said of the elder Kean that he read Shakspere by 
“ thunder and lightning "—that is showing how much the imagina- 
tion of the actor had done in creating afresh new ideas on that 
which had been created, and that with language which is definite ; 
how much more will this apply to the study of music, which is 
indefinite (one of its greatest charms—the supernatural, in the 
divine art), How the really great performer or interpreter 
of splendid compositions, gaining the suffrages of a most 
intelligent audience, who know how to listen, the artist feeling that 
it is “heart to heart”; the executant having studied with his 
very life and soul, feels there is farther to go—he has thus gone 
so far before his listeners. (Those who know most feel more 
intensely how much more they desire to know). ‘Take, for 
example, the last movement of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 106, 
requiring an intelligent executant, and an intelligent audience, 
and who applauding to the echoa really fine interpretation, yet, can 
hardly appreciate the sort of life-struggle it has been to the real 
artist, to execute such a work—the mode of study required, In 
the first instance to get the mere notes, even the rough execution; 
then to get the music—Ah! that is something! How often will 
the real heart-student go on unfolding and revealing its beauties 
—how he will practise the work in his mind, away from the 
instrument —how often new ideas upon the subject will spring up 
in his mind; in fact, till he makes the composition a part of 
himself, he cannot do the justice he ought to do to so great a concep- 
tion. Reflecting upon this work in the mind, will soon teach a 
man how he may teach himself, beyond any teaching he may have 
from others, and prove that in feeling the ideal you have greater 
power with the actual, You can, too, by this mind-study, map 
out your lights and shades, of course attending to form in compo- 
sition, &e, W. H. Houzs, 


( T'o be continued. ) 








Worcester.—In addition to the sevetal gifts to the Rev. G. 
Cumberland on his leaving the curacy of St Clement's, an illuminated 
album was presented to him by Mr ©, H. Lane, R.A.M. (organist), 
on behalf of the members of the choir, in the vestry, after the 
reverend gentlemen had preached his farewell sermon, Mtr Cumber: 
land thanked the choir for the kindness shown him in the parish, 
and for thia token of their asteem, 
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THE NEW SCOTCH APPOINTMENT. 


Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to nominate Sir Herbert 
Oakeley, Reid Professor at the University of Edinburgh, to the 
post of the Queen’s Composer of Music in Scotland. This would 
appear to be the creation of a new office in favour of the nominee 
and of North Britain. We have amongst ourselves a “ Master of 
Music to her wr the Queen” and one or more Composers to 
the Chapels Royal, but it has been reserved for the Edinburgh Pro- 
fessor to wear, north of the Tweed, a unique dignity, which may 
have the effect of exciting considerable jealousy among his fellows 
of the South. We should not be surprised to find English musicians 
airing the fact as an invidious distinction between the two countries, 
and it is almost a matter of course that the Irish will evolve from 
it an addition to the long roll of poor Erin’s grievances. No doubt 
there will be a levelling up sooner or later, since it is not very easy 
to discover why the Queen should possess a composer in Scotland 
and do without the services of a like functionary in, at any rate, 
the rest of Britain. The sister island may perhaps be left out of 
the question just now; but a sense of fairness will in due time 
secure for each division of the United Kingdom the boon of a 
royally-appointed composer. Let none imagine that this is a 
trivial matter. Royalty is still a mighty power amongst us, 
having more than made up by increase of social influence for succes- 
sive abridgements of prerogative. No slight advantage accrues, 
therefore, especially when art is concerned, from the rays of Royal 
favour and the weight of Rvyal approbation. In the present case, 
it is true, small hope, if any desire, exists that Her Majesty's 
example will lead us back to the days when every musician looked 
about, as a matter of course, for a noble patron, and generally found 
one willing to treat him a little better than he treated his valet 
The Handel of the future will certainly not need a Duke of Chandos, 
nor will the coming Haydn stand to receive with humility the 
insults of a patronising Kaiser. All the same, when Queen Victoria 
appoints for herself a composer, gifted persons of that class may 
expect to look up. It is clearly their turn, for they have been 
looking down long enough. Leaving out of account people who 
write popular songs, and find consolation in large cheques for 
dwelling on the outskirts of art, English composers are entitled to 
prefer a just grievance. They are ‘‘ vagrom men” to be ‘‘ compre- 
hended” by any stupid Dogherry who happens to be about. and 
should they sing under the windows of the Prince’s subjects while 
Verges nods at his post, the smallet current coin drops at their feet, 
less as guerdon than as a hint to go into the next street, and leave 
the coast clear for an Italian organman or a German band. 

It is not quite certain that the Scottish people, while fully appre- 
—— their Queen’s gracious purpose, will altogether relish the fact 
that she has appointed an Englishman to be their musical represen- 
tative in her train. The nomination of Sir Herbert Oakeley may, 
however, arise from his position as Reid Professor, in which case our 
brethren north of the Tweed should turn their indignation upon 
those who favoured him sixteen years ago. It does not appear that 
the authorities in this matter are guided by any abiding principle of 
nationality. In 1845, albeit no less accomplished a master than the 
late Sterndale Bennett, backed ’ by the enormous influence of 
Mendelssohn, was a candidate for their suffrages, they gave the post 
to a Scotchman, Mr Donaldson, whereas twenty years later they 
preferred, before all others, a young, Englishman, with no specially 
obvious claim to the distinction. This is neither the time nor the 
place to discuss the manner in which Sir Herbert Oakeley has dis- 
charged his duties. Enough, that as professor of music in the Scot- 
tish capital he is the most dignified musician in Scotland, and Royal 
favour could hardly have passed him by in the absence of a native 
composer with better than official claims. The question being thus 
forced to the front, Scotchmen will, perhaps, inquire how it comes 
to pass that their nation has done so little for the art which her 
Majesty now honours amongst them in the person of a Southron. 
Not that they have been regardless of the condition of musical 
things for some time past. The last few years may, indeed, be cited 
as witnesses of great progress, especially in the od towns ; while 
at the present moment arrangements are making for the establish- 
ment of an institution, wider in its scope and more complete in its 
action than any to be found elsewhere. Assuming the successful 
launching of this enterprize, the question of Seottish capacity for 
music will be tested on an adequate scale and in a conclusive manner, 
since one of the main objects is to find out and foster native talent, 
We may reasonably take for granted that national feeling is sanguine 
about the result, Scotchmen not being, as a rule, wanting in the 
self-appreciation which recognizes at least a possibility of dota any: 
thing to which they devote their resolute determination and fervitle 
nesg of spirit, Outsiders, on the contrary, may entertain doubts, 
even if they go no farther than superficial observation of plain facts 
bearing upon the question, They will, perhaps, disdain to insist 





that, while the English bagpipe vanished centuries ago, the Scottish 
variety of that delectable species is still thought to be a musical in- 
strument in its native country ; while common fairness will. compel 
them to recognize the full value of the many charming and charac- 
teristic airs which represent Caledonia’s “‘ native wood-notes wild.” 
In their view, we fancy, the principal point will be that, while 
Scotland has made herself illustrious in every age by giving birth to 
philosophers and poets, statesmen and warriors, she = never yet 
produced a composer or even a musical artist who could, by any 
stretch of courtesy, be called great. There is, undoubtedly, a strong 
temptation to argue from this that the musical faculty, in its higher 
developments, does not belong to Scottish nature. But to reach such 
a conclusion at once would be to incur the risk inseparable from 
hasty judgment on incomplete evidence. The question of a nation’s 
capacity for music is not settled by historical research. 

n his ingenious discourse on poetry and painting, the Abbé Du 
Bos endeavoured to show that the proficiency of any country in art 
is largely determined by physical considerations. Moral causes, the 
writer points out, may favour artistic development as they will, but 
are unable to overcome the opposing influence of climate and soil. 
Hence the arts languish “in excessively cold or wet countries,” 
and the good Abbé mentions the twenty-fifth and fifty-second 
degrees of north latitude as the limits of their proper habitat. His 
general argument is supported by Fontenelle, who observes, ‘‘ Per- 
haps our French soil is no more fit for the reasoning used by the 
Egyptians than it is proper for their palms, and, without travelling 
so far, properly our orange trees, which do not grow with such ease 
here as in Italy, are an indication that there is a certain turn of mind 
in Italy which is not altogether like that of France.” The reasoning 
of these Gallic philosophers opens up a large field of curious specula- 
tion, but if we accept it with regard to music, Scotland has little 
chance of becoming famous in that art. She lies north of the Abbé 
Du Bos’s line, and is decidedly cold and wet. Unfortunately for the 
distinguished Frenchman’s argument, some Northern nations have 
lately shown that even so tender and delicate a plant as music may 
be indigenous to the hardest and sternest soil. Sweden and Norway 
now boast composers and executants of high distinction ; while cold 
and cheerless Russia, whose very aspect might be supposed to repress 
if not to crush the imagination, is fast winning honour as the mother 
of musical men, After this, who will say that the case of Scotland 
is made hopeless by physical influences? Rather should we contend 
that the country, romantic alike in natural features and historic 
associations, cannot fail, under proper conditions, to quicken the 
latent musical faculties of her children, as she has already quickened 
those to which we owe many an example of immortal verse. The 
inevitable question why this has not already been done may be best 
met, perhaps, by reference to the fact that for centuries the musical 
faculty of the people has received no stimulus from the church. 
There was a time, even in England, when music in religious worship 
excited the opposition of pious minds, as savouring of the ‘‘ Babylon” 
from which all good Christians were bound to stand aloof. Yet it is 
not too much to say that, whatever progress the art of music made 
amongst ourselves prior to the developments of recent times was largely 
due to the influence spread abroad from ‘‘ quires and places where 
they sing.” In an imperfect manner, perhaps, but nevertheless to 
good purpose, the English church witnessed to art as well as religion, 
and we are now reaping the benefit. No such advantage fell to the 
lot of Scotland. That true musical missionary, the organist, had no 
nlace in her, because his instrament was banned as ungodly, the 
liee-linen vocal exercises of the Kirk were the highest exemplifica- 
of serious musical art, and the sound of a piano on the one day of 
the week not employed in struggling with a stubborn soil and a 
cheerless climate rendered the player liable to condign popular ven- 
geance. Slowly but surely a change is coming over otland in this 
matter. Organs are going north of the Tweed in iommnating aneneen, 
the psalmody of the Kirk is no longer thought to please Heaven in 
the exact measure of its displeasing earth, and an amateur might now 
play an adagio of Beethoven on a Sunday afternoon without fear of 
social excommunication. Looking at all these things,and at the recent 
success amongst us of a young Scottish composer gifted with rare 
ability, there is a reason to believe that ‘‘Caledonia stern and wild 
is moving up into the line of musical nations. 








A Pipes Proressorsnir.—Sir Herbert Oakeley, Professor of 
Musio at the University of Edinburgh, is to be congratulated on 
having been appointed Composer of Music to Her Majesty in 
Scotland. The musical world, in anticipation of extreme enjoy- 
ment, awaits a perfotmance of the Pibroch which he may be 
expected to have —— in that capavity, Of course, Her 
Gracious Majesty pays the piper, —-}Puncd. 
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A VOICE FROM ROME. 


In this moment of general sterility one is 
thankful to the publishers of Mr Sutherland 
Edwards’ Lyrical Drama for having given us 
not only a work of valuable research, but one 
so pleasantly written as to render the informa- 
tion it conveys easy to digest. The author’s 
recognized position as the historian of the 
opera gives him a right to speak with au- 
thority on the subjects included in his more 
recent work, which, although in the form of 
apparently independent essays, practically 
furnishes a history of the lyric stage in modern 
times. Mr Sutherland Edwards traces with 
great patience and ability throughout the 
dramatic literature of Europe the two well- 
known characters of Don Juan and Faust, and 
shows how in all ages and in all climes these 
heroes of the necromantic drama (probably 
the last survivors of the old miracle plays) are 
to be met with, and how they still promise to 
survive in the music of the future, if Wagner 
be accepted as a credible witness of its aims. 
In another essay on Operatic Origins Mr 
Edwards unpleasantly suggests that the opera 
has been of Jate coming . om in the world — 
in search of librettists. In olden times popes, 
cardinals, and kings were eager to collaborate 
with the musical composer, but now, though 
grand dukes compose the music, any unknown 
or unnamed literary hack is good enough to 
furnish the words. The chapters on Verdi 
and Rossini, the similarities and contrasts of 
Bellini and Donizetti are full of keen insight 
and delicate criticism, whilst in his account 

», of the Decline and Fall of the Tenor and in 
that of the extinction of the Ballet (which 
does not apply to Italy) Mr Edwards shows 
he can mingle no small amount of humour 
with his more serious reflections.—Jtalian 
Times, Sept. 17. 
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"Decline and Fall of 
the Tenor!” Indeed! 
Hear my“ Il miotesoro” 
(sings). 








HuppersFirip.—The first visit which Mr Carl Rosa's opera 
company has paid to our new theatre has excited much enthusiasm 
amongst the musical portion of the public, the business being of 
an extraordinary character, exceeding anything done since the re- 
opening. The seats usually reserved have heen disposed of for 
days in advance of the performance, and the doors have been be- 
sieged by large crowds anxious to obtain the remaining seats, 
Indeed, so great has been the demand for places that extra rows 
of chairs have had to be made in the spacious promenade behind 
the dress-circle, This enthusiasm is fully justified, however, by 
the splendid company which Mr Rosa has brought, and by the 
week’s programme, which has contained more novelties than he 
has hitherto given us. On Monday Mignon was presented, Miss 
Julia Gaylord repeating her clever impersonation of the heroine ; 
and Miss Georgina Burns as Filina again arousing the sympathies 
of the audience. Mr Barton McGuckin was highly satisfactory 
as Wilhelm. Mr Leslie Crotty as Lothario was effective. Carmen 
was produced for the first time here on Tuesday, and received with 
abundant tokens of approval. Miss Lillian La Rue suffering 
from a cold, the part of the gipsy was confided to Miss Burns, 


who rendered it full justice, singing and acting her very best. In | 


the circumstances, a better Carmen could hardly have been desired. 


Mr Ludwig’s figure and voice were used to great advantage in the | 


part of Escamillo, the “Toreador’s Song” being encored, Mr J. 
W. Turner, as José; Mr Henry Pope, as Zuniga; Miss Clara 
Perry, Miss Giulia Warwick, Miss Josephine Warren, Mr Snazelle, 
and last, not least, by many degrees, Mr Charles Lyall, filled up 
the cast most efficiently. Lohengrin, the remaining novelty, with 
Mr Packard in the nom-role, was “ billed” for Thursday, and the 
other operas have been Faust, Maritana, and the Bohemian Girl, 
The chorus has been well drilled by Mr John Pew, who, with Mr 
Betjeman, has shared the responsibility of conducting the hand, 
which, much enlarged, fulfilled its duties in a satisfactory manner. 
The financial results of the visit onght to secure us more frequent 
opportunities of seeing Mr Rosa’s company, 











* 5 * 


No doubt she is more stately than a swan, 
Almost as silent—still more white and wan 
Than when the bird upon the moonlit mere 
Glides in a dream. She is like Guinevere. 
Would you be Launcelot to her ?— My heart 
Is mad enough at least to take the part ! 





Elaine is smaller, less majestic far, 

Although more graceful than some women are ; 
Has much fair tresses tumbling round her brow, 
Has large grey eyes, a little anxious now ; 

And such a mouth !—which used to smile and laugh 
Deliciously ; but now it is not half 

As gay as once. Nevertheless, there is 

That most sweet underlip so good to kiss. 

And if I went and spoke to her like this— 

‘*O why so wistful, Love? be glad again !”” 
And kissed the answer from her lips, all pain 
Would gradually pass away—the while 

A very little coaxing woke the smile 

My heart has more desire and need to get 

Than anything it ever yearned for yet. 


JOHANNES TERTIUS. 





* Copyright. 





Covent GarpEn Promenape Concerts.— Mr Gwyllym 
Crowe’s season of promenade concerts appears to be one of con- 
tinued success, the theatre being filled nightly by crowds, who 
appreciate to the fullest extent the excellence and variety of the 
entertainment provided. There have been some special pro- 
grammes lately; for instance, on Thursday evening, a popular 
selection of humorous music is to be given, including Romberg’s 
Toy Symphony, Uaydn's Farewell, and Mozart’s Village Musicians. 
Occasions of this sort are always welcome tu the general public; 
but Mr. Crowe wisely devotes his full energies to the task of 
making as attractive as possible those of an ordinary character. 
A very good programme, for example, was offered on Tuesday ; 
few tastes being singular enough not to find in it plenty of interest. 
For lovers of high-class music there were Beethoven's 
overture (in E) to Fidelio, the Andante froni Mozart’s great Sym- 
phony in ©, and a duet for clarinet and pianoforte by Weber, to 
which the skill of Messrs Egerton and Cliffe did ample justice. 
The taste of the majority was, of course, more liberally considered, 
but with due regard for excellence. Hardly would the most rigid 
musical purist object to works like Boccherini’s Minuet for strings ; 
the ballet pieces from Robert le Diable,a duet by Bottesini for 
violin and violoncello, played to perfection by Messrs Carrodus 
and Howell; orchestral selections from Carmen and Patience, and 
the overture to Masaniello, ‘This is not only popular but healthy 
music, such as cannot be heard without some profit, in addition to 
a good deal of pleasure. The programme was further enriched by 
Liszt's Fantaisie Hongroise and Valse Impromptu, well played by 
Miss Florence Waugh, while Mrs Osgood and Mr Barrington Foote 
contributed some welcome songs, Among the lady’s selections was 
Mrs Gould's “The Time of Roses”—a pretty effusion, which seems 
to enjoy more prolonged favour than is usually accorded to works 
of the class, We need not insist upon the fact that everything 

ut before the audience was more or less well received. On 
Vednesday night the programme offered special attractions to 
lovers of classical music, among its important items being the 
Pastoral Symphony; the Leonora overture and two movements 
from Mendelssohn's violin Concerto; together with vocal music of 
a kindred character, sung by Mdme Patey and Miss Clara Samuells, 
It is gratifying to find that among the patrons of promenade con- 
certs a taste prevails for things like these. 





Lerpsic,—Bizet's Carmen has been performed at the Stadttheater, 
The first two acts were received somewhat coolly, owing, no doubt, 
to the comparative tameness of the artists ; but as the opera went on 
the audienee exhibited great interest, and applauded often and 

reely 
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A MISAPPREHENSION RECTIFIED.* 


Music does not enjoy exactly the best reputation possible with 
regard to the longevity of her disciples; the brief span of time 
allotted to Mozart, Franz Schubert, Mendelssohn, and many others 
renowned in this world has caused people to consider the notions of 
music and long life as opposed to each other. It may, therefore,not 
be uninteresting if we give, in the first place, the year in which the 
best known living musicians who are more than half a century 
old, were born. It will be seen from this list that in our days 
physically healthy musicians are in the majority, though the other 
side can point to such important names as those of Bellini, Bizet, 
Chopin, H. Goetz, B. Hopffer, Ad. Jensen, Lortzing, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, and H. Ulrich. 

Gustav Reichardt and H. Wohlfahrt may be looked on as 
the presidents as far as age is concerned, for their birthdays take 
us back to the last century ; the present century is ushered in by 
Carl Bohmer, Ed. Grell, and Wilhelm Teschner; these are 
followed by A. Labitzky, Adolf Miiller, Count Redern, and 
Hubert Ries (1802); Sir Julius Benedict, Heinrich Dorn, Franz 
Lachner, and S. Sulzer (1804); HH. Herz, G. Osborne, Julius 
Schneider, and FE. D, Wagner (1806); Sir M. Costa, Ludwig Erk, 
Ignaz Lachner, and Tichatscheck (1807); Carl Banck, I. W. 
Jahns, and Count Laurencin (1809); Erkel, Aug. Haupt, and 
Georg Vierling (1810). The following celebrate, or have cele- 
brated, this year their seventieth birthday: Ferdinand Hiller, 
Kiicken, Vincenz Lachner, Liszt, W.Taubert, Ambroise Thomas,and 
Truhn. Flotow and Carl Kossmaly will do so in 1882. The year 
1813 gave birth to Wagner, Jos. Gungl, Léon Gastinel, and the 
Prussian Minister of Finance, Herr Bitter; then come 
Henselt, Armand Limnander, and Verdi (1814); Delphine 
Alard, Rob. Franz, Stephen Heller, and Volkmann (1815); 
Bilse, Ed, Schelle, Gustav Schmidt, and Verhulst (1816); 
N. W. Gade, P. Hertel, Carl Kunze, Nottebohm, Sivori, and 
Thayer (1817); Bazzini, Duke Ernst of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,t 
Gounod, Gumbert, Th. Kullak, H. Litolff, and W. Tschirch 
(1818); Abt, Julius Hopp, H. Léonard, Loschhorn, and Clara 
Schumann (1819); Graben-Hoffmann, Corn, Gurlitt, K éler-Béla, 
Louis Kébler, Jul. Stern, Suppé, and Vierling (1820), 1821 is 
represented by Helmholtz, Kiel, Bernh, Kothe, and Mdme Viardot, 
followed by Arditi, Krejci, Masse, J. Raff, Rheinthaler, Wilh. 
Rust, Ferd. Sieber, and Wasielewski, in 1822; Selmar Bogge, G. 
Engel, Faisst, R. Genée, O. Gumprecht, W. Riehl, and Jean Vogt 
(1828) ; Anton Bruckner, H. Ehrlich, Th. Kirchner, K. Reinecke, 
Adolphe Samuel, and R. Wiierst (1824); Eduard Bernsdorf, L. 
Ehlert, Otto Kade, Ed. Hanslick, Aug. Reissmann, Schulhoff, 
and Joh. Strauss (1825); Jean Bott, Emil Biichner, Chrysander, 
Pauer, Schlottmann, and Stockhausen (1826); H. Barbedette, 
Martin Blumner, F. M. Béhme, Jul. Grimm, Aloys Hennes, Emil 
Jonas, Meinardus, Emil Naumann, and Carl Riedel (1827); Bar- 
giel, von Bronsart, L. Deppe, A. von Dommer, and Gevaert (1828) ; 
A. Dietrich, Jos, Hellmesberger, and Anton Rubinstein (1829) ; 
L. von Bernuth, Hans von Biilow, Goldmark, Th. Hentschel, 
Kretschmer, Lassen, Radecke, Carl Riccius, and L. Speidel (1880) ; 
Jadassohn, Joseph Joachim, Ludwig Nohl, Singer, and L. Stark 
(1831). 

The foregoing list refutes the impression that musical art has 
a tendency to curtail life. It may, perhaps, not be less interest- 
ing to continue our enumeration through some two decennia more. 
The first year brings us one of the first artists of the Conversations- 
Lexicon, J, J. Abert ; we then have H. Bellermann, L. Damrosch, 
Rob, Eitner, C. Goldmark, Wiillner, and Jul. Zellner ; 1833 brings 
Johannes Brahms, who appears much older than he really is, 
C. Brambach, F. Filippi, von Hornstein, and Th. Krause; 1834, 
Albert Becker, Anton Krause, and Arthur Pougin. After these 
O. Dessoff, Th. Rehbaum, Saint-Saéns, Bernh. Scholz, Th. 
Thomas, and Weinwurm (1835); Breslaur, Léon Delibes, Emil 

Hartmann, Junr., Miihldérfer, and C. Paul (1836); Pierre 
Benoit, Const. Biirgel, Ernest Guiraud, Alb, Tottmann, Heinr. 
Urban, and Max Zenger (1837); Carl Davidoff, Bernh. Kremser, 
Lacome, I. E. Taubert, and Thieriot (1838); Gernsheim, Ed. 
Neprawnick, and Rheinberger (1839); Alexis Hollander, Arno 
Kleffel, Samuel de Lange, Rudorff, Svensden, Tschaikowski,and Max 
Wolf (1840); Dvorak, Hornemann, V. E. Nessler and Ph. Spitta 
(1841); H, Hofmann, Massenet, Millicker, and Car] Zell (1842); Edw. 





* From the Musik- Welt. t Now deceased, 








Grieg, Asgar Hamerik, Herzogenberg, Hanns Richter, and de 
Swert (1843) ; Carl Gramann, Herm. Graedener, Otto Lessmann, 
and Ph. Riifer (1844); W. Gericke, D. Popper, and Aug. Wilhelm] 
(1845) ; Brill, Bungert, Franz Ries, and Alb. Thierfelder (1846) ; 
Rob. Fuchs, Klughardt, O. Raif, Herm. Riedel, and Ph. Schar- 
wenka (1847); Erdmannsdérffer and Adalbert von Goldschmidt 
(1848) ; Arnold Krug (1849); Max Goldstein, Georg Henschel, R. 
Heuberger, and X. Scharwenka (1850); Max Beer (1851). But 
this does not exhaust the cornucopiz ; in M. Moszkowski, H. 
Rheinhold, and Jul. Roentgen, we possess a triad of composing 
fledglings, who, though we cannot yet greet them with the 
Eberweinian “ Mantellied,” have already weathered many a storm 
—of applause. We hope they will go on as they have begun.— 
(I don’t.—Dr Blige.) 

Our catalogue makes no pretension to be considered complete ; 
the more modern French and Italian artists, the year of whose 
birth we could not fix with certainty, are wanting, while nearly all 
the Wagner-struck young-lhussia, and many others, are absent 
for the same reason.—M., Sr. 

[ We have been told, on what was supposed to be fair authority, 
that during the period commemorated by M. St. — England 
herself gave birth to a musician or so. Can any of our zeaders 
instruct us on the point ?—Dtto Bearp. | 











Tur Duke of Saxe Meiningen has decorated Mr Henry Irving 
with the Knight Cross of the Ducal Saxe Ernestine Ilouse Order, 
in recognition of his eminent services to the dramatic art. 


Tue Editor of JPunch is still on board the Amarintha, with his 
friends, Hailsher, Dean Bolby, Cullins the Composer, and the 
“ Invisible Captain.” “The Professional Breakfast-eaters ” is an 
incomparably humorousepisode. The party are at laston the heaving 
bosom of the wide Atlantic, and the zigzag motion of the yacht 
threatens to derange the Composer, who, with the Anastasia in his 
mind’s eye, rashly quitted the Ariadne for the Arethusa, and then 
the Arethusa for the Amarintha, contrary to the advice of the 
“ Boisterous Breakfast-eater,” Bolby—himself already beginning to 
feel somewhat indisposed. May they all be spared for our delight. 
Perish the thought that anything grim should cross their watery 
path—as, for example, a shoal of octvpi suddenly upheaved upon 
deck! If Bolby shoots the albatross, they must inevitably 
capsize and all go down. ‘The Invisible Captain must look 
anxiously to this, 





Municu.—The last Wagner Cyclus at the Theatre Royal attracted 
many art celebrities from abroad, especially from Italy, France, and 
Engiand. The performance of 7’ristan und Isolde was attended 
by the representatives of nearly all the leading Paris papers. 


Bo.ocNa.—The once famous Russian tenor, Iwanow, has died 
here, aged 70. ‘Trained in Italy, he made his début at Naples in 
1832, and twelve months later appeared with great success in Paris, 
where he for several years held his own against Rubini and 
Tamburini (!). His greatest triumphs were, however, achieved in 
Italy ; among other things he sang at Bologna the tenor part in 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater (in 1845). He was on terms of intimate 
friendship with Rossini up to the latter’s death. In 1855 he retired 
from the stage, and, having firmly resolved on never returning to 
Russia, settled permanently here. 

VrENNA.—There hasbeen asharp contest at the Imperial Operahouse 
between the management and the members of the band on the sub- 
ject of salary. After considerable discussion, a satisfactory arrange- 
ment has been effected. The artists will receive an annual increase 
of 100, 150, or 200 florins, according to the length of service, but in 
return are bound to take part gratuitously in four morning concerts 
which the management intends giving every year.—Mdlle Kraus 
has left the Imperial Operahouse, and accepted an engagement at 
the Stadttheater, Leipsic. In May, she will go to London, and 
take part in the Nibelunyen performances or, anized by her new 
manager, Herr Neumann.—An interesting relic of Meyerbeer has 
been presented to Herr Walter by Tichatschek’s daughter. It is 
an air written in Meyerbeer’s own hand, and composed expressly for 
Tichatschek when the latter played Danilowitz in L’Etoile du Nord. 
Not only has it never been published, but no one ever even had a 
prostina A has been proposed to tax theatrical receipts, but Herr 
Jauner, formerly manager of the Imperial Operahouse, strongly 
deprecates the notion, at any rate for the present, 
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WAIFS, 

Mr F. H. Cowen has not ended his task of remodelling his opera, 
Pauline, for representation, by Mr Carl Rosa's company, at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. It will occupy him still a month—let us hope 
with the best results. Mr Cowen has recently composed for the 
Crystal Palace Concerts a new overture, entitled Magara, which 
will be performed at an early concert this month. Zoch ! 

Marie Sass will make a concert-tour this winter. 

F. Tati has become manager of the Teatro Apollo, Rome. 

Signor Schira has returned to London for the season from Milan, 

Bottesini is to be conductor, this season, at the San Carlo, Naples. 

Dr Paul Klengel is appointed conductor at the Kuterpe Concerts, 
Leipsic. 

Laube, with his orchestra, has been giving a series of concerts in 
Leipsic. 

Zina Dalti has started to fulfil a short engagement at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Marie Wilt is fulfilling an engagement at the Stadttheater, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine. 

A juvenile Italian operatic company have been giving perform- 
ances in Barcelona. 

Guglielmo Rasini, the tenor, is engaged to sing with Mad. Etelka 
Gerster in America. 

A new opera, Guanumara, by Alessandro Orsini, is accepted at the 
Teatro Costanzi, Rome. 

Gobatti’s new opera, Cordelia, will be given this autumn at the 
Teatro Comunale, Bologna. 

Cortesi’s opera, L’ Amico di Casa, is promised this month at the 
Teatro Niccolini, Florence. 

The house of Schott Sons, Mayence, has secured the publishing 
right of Wagner’s Parsifal. 

Geremia Piazzano, the composer, is promoted to the grade of ofticer 
in the Order of St Maurice. 

It is said that Mad. Peschka-Leutner will return to America next 
year for a long concert-tour. 

B. Franchetti, opens the Russian Operahouse, Odessa, in February 
and March for Italian opera. 

Five performances of Boito’s Mefistofele at Buenos Ayres brought 
in upwards of 100,000 francs. 

Negotiations for an American engagement are pending between 
Galli-Marié and Max Strakosch. 

Panofka, the well-known professor of singing, has left Florence 
and fixed his residence in Milan. 

Dr Hugo Riemann enters to-day on his duties as professor in the 
Hamburgh Conservatory of’ Music. 

Fanciulli, now resident in New York, is ¢ mmposing the music of 
an opera to be entitled The Pilgrims. 

A tailor, accused of setting fire to the National Theatre, Pracue, 

has been arrested at Pilsen, Bohemia, . 

A niece of Colonnese’s will appear this winter at the Milan Scala 

as Marguerite de Valois in Les Huguenots. 

The Leipsic Gewandhaus Concerts commence on the 6th inst. ; 

Scharwenka, the pianist, plays at the first. 
_ Anew zarzuela, El Fuvorito en la Corte, music by Ignazio Maimd, 
is announced at the Teatro Masini, Barcelona. 

Eduard Strauss, who, with his band, is visiting some of the large 
towns in Germany, returns to Vienna in November. 

The Cecilia Society, Boston (U.S.), will give concerts this season 
on Nov. 30th, Feb. 10th, April 12th, and May 10th. 

_Monrose is appointed professor of clocution, in the place of Grog- 
niez (Quélus) at the Conservatory of Music, Brussels. 

Halévy’s clair will be performed for the first time at the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, on the 4th inst., the Emperor’s Saint’s day. 

Heinrich Hofmann’s new opera, Wilhelm von Oranien, to be pro- 
duced at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh, is also accepted at Dantzic. 

The King of the Belgians has conferred on Joseph Liéwenstamm, 
chorus-master, Vienna, the large Silver Medal for Art and Science, 

The Italian season at Rio di Janeiro was inaugurated with Doni- 
zetti’s Poliuto, the leading characters by Borghi-Mamé and Tamagno. 

The operatic season at Kroll’s Theater, Berlin, was brought to a 
=~ with Le Postillon de Lonyjumeau, Theodor Wachtel being the 

ero, 

Dr O. Neitzel, MM. P. Papst, and S. Tanéef are appointed masters 


in the Moscow Conservatory, MM. Neupert and Klindworth having 
resigned, 





The Moscow Conservatory has received a present of 70,000 roubles 
from a lady, named Sadowskaja, and of 10,000 from another, 
named Petroff. ; 

The works at the new Operahouse, Pesth, are proceedin so slowly 
that there is little prospect of the theatre being ready before the 
autumn of 1885, 


Brambilla-Ponchielli (wife of the composer Ponchielli), recently 
compelled by ill-health to cancel her engagement at Cremona, is now 
quite recovered. 


About 10,300 franes were taken at the Scala on the first night of 
the season and the same on the second (for very bad performances of 
Rossini’s Semiramide.—Dr Blivge.) 

The Teatro Valle, Rome, has changed its owner and its name. It 
will be known in future as the Teatro Cossa. (In honour of the 


deceased popular poet ; Connu.—Dr Blivge.) 


A “Gloria” by Mancinelli will be performed on the 4th inst., at 
the Cathedral of St Petronius, Bologna, where the composer is now 
chapelmaster, in place of the late Professor Gaspari. 


Clara Louise Kellogg’s company for her forthcoming concerts in 
America this winter, includes, besides the lady herself, Alta Pease ; 
Brignoli, Miranda, Adamowski (violinist), and 8. Liebing, pianist. 


Provelli’s plans for a new theatre at Trieste have been approved 
of by the Municipality. A recent number of the Trieste Arte was 
seized by order of the Censure for an article on the anniversary of 
the Sicilian Vespers. 

Hans von Biilow will, next January, give with the band of the 
Ducal Theatre, Meiningen, Beethoven Concerts in several large 
towns of Germany, beginning with Berlin. The Symphonies will 
given both by conducter and players without book. 


Steiner has purchased the right of representation for the Theater 
an der Wien, Vienna, of an operetta, Myrtill, words by Erckmann- 
Chatrian, music by Lacome, composer of Jeanne, Jeannette, et Jean- 
neton. The work will be performed in Paris, at the Renaissance, 
with Capoul in a leading part. 


Ar tae O_ymprc.—An appropriate song for a lady with such a 
name as ‘* Marion Hood ” would have been ‘‘ Never again with you, 
Robin.” It can be required when Lord Bateman comes out at the 
Opéra Comique, and Patience on a monument goes to Mr D’Oyly 
Carte’s new theatre, the Saveloy.—JDunch. 


It is said to be the intention of Dean Bradley to take an early 
opportunity of calling a meeting to consider the best mode of raising, 
within the walls of Westminster Abbey, a monument to his lamented 
predecessor, We understand that a proposal, which has already 
received influential sanction, as both appropriate in itself and likely 
to receive wide and general support, is that of an altar tomb, with 
recumbent statue, to be placed in the chapel of Henry the Seventh, 
in the immediate vicinity of the grave in which the remains of the 
late Dean were so recently laid by the side of those of Lady Augusta 
Stanley. 








CopENHAGEN.—Marie Vanzandt’s engagement at the Theatre 
Royal is highly successful. Though prices are doubled numbers 
are turned from the doors every time she sings. She has appeared 
in Mignon, Don Juan, and Le Nozze. 
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THE VOICE 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOP FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘*The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News, 








VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK MoRI u- 
able both to Students and Seoleseere d oBT, are inval 
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New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLPEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price és. London: Dun %4n Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.”— Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Badition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s, 
London: HamMonpd & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
Por invigorating and omen Any and removing affections of 


] R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 

acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
and relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co, ), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lublaclhe, Santley, &c, Sold in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Oolonies. 





- SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 


‘THE TEST.” Price 4s, 
‘“‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s, 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


LET THE SOLID GROUND. Song. The Poetry by 
TENNYSON. The Music by EApA, Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘A thoroughly original song, in which the composer has had the courage to 
break loose from the conventional treatment of such a theme, and write as the 
words inspired. Except Longfellow, no verse writer has suffered such violence 
at the hands of song-writers as Tennyson; nine times out of ten he says one 
thing, yet is made to sing another, A good contralto voice will find ample 
scope for her powers in this song, and rejoice in the absence of sentimental 
musical phrases which but too often act as brakes to a good vocal organ when 
the subject is one similar to ‘ O let the solid ground,’”—Literary World, 


“() MA SI DOUCE AMIE.” Serenade. Musique de Cyrit 
E. Stuart. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 





SYMPATHY. Song. Words by Henry Carrineron. Music 
by ALFRED BiuME. Price 3s, London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 244, 
Regent Btreet, W. 








“ THE LAST KISS.” 

UST PUBLISHED, “THE LAST KISS.” Ballad. 
e Words by ALFRED Lemon. Music by PEARSON BripGerorD, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘*This is the title of another contribution by our townsman, Mr Bridgeford, 
to the répertoire of ballad music. The composition is worthy of commendation, 
for it shows considerable skill in the musical treatment of Mr Lemon’s verses. 
It is a song that will not be despised by a good vocalist, and it will certainly be 
appreciated by an audience.”— Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 


“ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 
UST PUBLISHED. “ON THE GOLDEN SANDS.” 


© Words by Mary Mark LEMON, Music by Istpore DE Lara. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 
“4 T MORN I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 


ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GABRIEL (12th 
Century), Music by MicHAEL Brrason, is published, price 4s,, by DUNCAN 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


NEW SONG BY F. H. COWEN. ” 
“4 FAREWELL.” Song. Words by the Author of “ John 











CHAPPELL & CO0.’S 


CABINET & COMBINATION ORGANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLOUGH & WARREN, 
DETROIT, U.8,A, 





From 18 to 225 Guineas. 
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THE PET AMERICAN ORGAN. 
Seven Stops, solid Black Walnut Case. 
PRICE 18 GUINEAS. 


THE FAVOURITE TEN-STOP ORGAN. 
Case of solid Black Walnut. 
PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


With 12 Stops, including Sub-bass Octave Coupler an’d Knee Pedal 
for Full Organ, 35 GUINEAS. 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AGENTS: 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
City Branch—15, POULTRY. 
And of all Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 








Halifax.” Music by Freperic H. Cowen. Price 4s, London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Illustrated Lists on, application. 
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Price 2s. 6d. each volume, paper covers; 48. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE ROYAL SONG BOOKS. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


THE SONGS OF ENGLAND (2 Vols.) | THE SONGS OF ITALY (in the Press). 
THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. THE SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA 
THE SONGS OF IRELAND. and Northern Europe. 

THE SONGS OF WALES. THE SONGS OF BOHEMIA, HUN- 
THE SONGS OF FRANCE. GARY, and Eastern Europe (in the 
THE SONGS OF GERMANY. Press). 


The above Ten volumes contain nearly one thousand popular Ballads of the various countries of Europe. 








BEETHOVEN'S SONGS. (Complete) SCHUBERT'S SONGS. 
MENDELSSOHN'’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS. 
SCHUMANN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S VOCAL DUETS. 
The above have German and English Words. 
HANDEL'S ORATORIO SONGS. 
HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS (Italian and English Words). 
*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 
*SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Tenor and Baritone. 
* In transposed keys, with Italian and English Words. 
MODERN BALLADS. By the most eminent living Composers. 
SACRED SONGS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
HUMOROUS SONGS, NEW AND OLD. 
CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES’ VOICES. 





DOUBLE VOLUMES. Price 5s. each, paper covers; 7s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, 
THE 


ROYAL OPERATIC ALBUMS. 


Containing celebrated Songs, &e., with Italian and English Words, in the Original Keys. 
1. THE PRIMA DONNA'S ALBUM. | 8. THE TENOR ALBUM. 
2. THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. | 4. THE BARITONE ALBUM. 
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